


WHAT IS THE TRANSISTOR? It is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 


signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube. 


Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 


Thats the LITTLE GIANT 





with the Big Future 


The Transistor — invented at Bell Telephone 


Laboratories— opens new doors to far-reaching im- 


provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for com 
munications have come from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Sel- 
dom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting 
promise of the Transistor. 

This tiny device can amplify 
electric signals a hundred thousand 
times. It can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. Tt is something en 
tirely new, and works on entirely 
new principles. 


Because it is so small and rugged 


and takes so little power, it can be 
used in ways and places beyond 
reach of a vacuum tube. 

Invented at the Bell Laboratories 
to amplify the voice in telephone 
service, the Transistor is opening 
new doors of opportunity in other 
fields. 

The Bell System has 
thirty-eight other companies to 
make and sell transistors under its 


licensed 


patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making 
our inventions available to others 


It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 


on reasonable terms. These include 
makers of advanced equipment for 
defense, as well as radios, television 
sets, hearing aids, and a wide range 
of electronic apparatus. 

The Transistor is already being 
used in the new electronic equip- 
ment which enables telephone users 
to dial Long Distance calls from 
coast to coast. 

It is another example of the value 
of Bell System research in bringing 
vou more and better telephone 
service, 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 
Louisville, Ky., is pictured on 


A Cake Is Cut at Armco Asy <7 8 our cover this month, and the 
Knack of Giving Instructions 1] view is from Broadway looking 
north in Fourth Street. With a 
population of slightly more than 


















COST AND PROFIT CONTROL os. hs 
369,000 people, Louisville has 
Is Reciprocal Buying and Selling Good Business? W. H. Conant 14 10 banks, eo 126,000 pas- 
«as . _ = senger cars, and is a growing 

How Airline Keeps Costs Low, Morale High Lillian Stem 40 scoala aun celieeiniiceila decade 









EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS 









Employee Turnover Is Cut 50 Per Cent by Remodeling 26 Next Wouth 
{ Paying Men to Pull Together Bernard Seltzer 20 a ey ae 
Takes to Road to Tell Financial Story to Field Force 28 a busy top execative are high- 






Executive Minces No Words in Talk on Economics F.C. Minaker 36 lighted in an article next month 
H Physical Handicap May Be Best Recommendation . Ross L. Holman 38 by Dwight Baird. Lester “Tex 
Colbert, president of Chrysler 

i Corporation, heads a company 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS which employs more than 







Mew idees in Office Save Snace 22 100,000 persons, and his day is 

: Pp , filled with meetings, telephone 
Here Is Spacesaving Plan for Salesmen’s Room . 32 calls, trips to factories and to 
Work Simplification Saves 162,845 Hours a Year . Dwight G. Baird 12 Washington, and innumerable 
How to Get the Best Results from Systems Work Bruce L. Smyth 18 uuncheons and dinners. it is © 





. ‘ grueling pace, but Mr. Colbert 
There’s No General Office Area Here Paul Eastman 30 seems to thrive on it 
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How Merchants in San Diego Cut Shoplifting Helen Waterman 24 Parker Pen Company's excel- 
\ lent employee relations program 
EXECUTIVE METHODS is spotlighted in the June issue, 
i : : with these items _ included: 
How One Company President Budgets His Time Wells Norri 16 Speech clinic for supervisors, 
plant visitation programs, uni- 
DEPARTMENTS versity institutes, and biweekly 
meetings. Parker's abolition of 
Human Relations in Business 46 Business Tips 52 time clocks is another factor 
New Systems and Equipment 50 New Books 54 that is outlined. 
Business on the March . Editorials 56 $4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 
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YOUR DEALER 


Have you ever given any 
thought to the time and ef- 
fort expended by your Office 
Equipment Dealer in an 
honest endeavor to supply 
you with the newest and best 
of the products you use? 





To keep pace with these 
changing times, he must of 
necessity attend the Conven- 
tions and Exhibits of the vari- 
ous Office furniture and equip- 
ment associations. This fre- 
quently entails hundreds of 
miles of travel, several days 
away from his business, and 
all, of course, at his own 
expense. 


Your local FINE-REST Dealer 
assumes these obligations 
cheerfully. He is a specialist 
in your needs. Consult him 
frequently. 
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ALUMINUM SEATING 
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Offices. IN THE NEWS 











Automatic Typewriters, actuated 
by tabulating cards, are becoming 
standard equipment in the offices 
at A. C. Nielsen Co. Visitors to the 
market research firm often eye the 
equipment with open-eyed wonder, 
because the typewriters grind out 
reports with no operator nearby, 
and it does look a little weird. The 
amazing part about the operation 
is that two different reports can be 
produced from the same set of tab 
cards—at the same time. Nielsen is 
also pioneering in the use of elec- 
tronic computers. A 60 per cent 
addition to the firm’s headquarters 
building in Chicago will be the 
third major addition to the original 
building, first occupied late in 1935. 
During the depression years, Niel- 
sen shared offices with Dartnell in 
Ravenswood. 


Elliott W. Springs, president of 
The Springs Cotton Mills, who is 
well known for his racy Spring- 
maid ads, now sits at a desk oper- 
ated by a hydraulic lift, in his 
headquarters at Lancaster, S. C. 
A section of the floor rises and 
joins with the desk to form an ex- 
pansive conference table for use at 
an executive meeting. When the V- 
shaped section recedes back into 
the floor, Mr. Springs still has 
enough desk space to accommodate 











a small army of executives in con- 
ference. The new office building as 
a whole is rather unusual, pri- 
marily because the windows are 
sloped at an angle—to shut out 
the hot South Carolina sun. 


State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, Bloomington, 
Ill., is currently studying the pos- 
sibilities of using the electronic 
brain, the Universal Automatic 
Computor (UNIVAC), in its of- 
fices. The company has a pretty 
good idea of what UNIVAC will 
do, particularly when applied to 
service operations such as _ insur- 
ance. For example, State Farm's 
Planning and Research Department 
spends about 80 manhours each 
week in calculating and printing 
weekly reports for the operating 
divisions, and in preparing year- 
to-date figures. Those 80 hours 
are for the actual calculating and 
printing. “Setting up’’ is required, 
as it would be to perform the 
same operations on UNIVAC. How- 
ever, once things are set up, 
UNIVAC can complete—and check 

-the calculations in 15 seconds. It 
then takes 30 seconds to print its 
findings. Another calculating job 
that would take a batch of high- 
speed punched-card machines more 
than 70 hours to complete can be 
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handled by UNIVAC in 27 min- 
utes. Readers will remember the 
amazing job the electronic brain 
did on television during the last 
presidential election, and now it 
looks as if similar feats can be ac- 
complished in the office. 


Ford Motor Company plans to 
start construction this summer on 
a new 12-story office building in 
Dearborn, Mich. The structure will 
be situated on a 120-acre site and 
will be occupied by 3,000 em- 
ployees. To be air conditioned and 
fitted with movable interior par- 
titions, the building will have a 
three-story building attached to it; 
the smaller structure will house 
employee cafeteria and _ dining 
rooms, as well as enclosed parking 
facilities. Ford first announced the 
project in 1950, but it was post- 
poned because of the Korean 
emergency. 


Tri-Level Building is something 
new in office and industrial con- 
struction, but it is getting to be 
routine in_ residential units. 
Dresher Manufacturing Company, 
maker of upholstered headboards, 
now occupies a new tri-level build- 
ing in Chicago that was completed 
for $5.15 a square foot. The low 
cost was made possible partially 
through the tri-leveling device. The 
factory portion is on the middle 
level, utilities and locker rooms are 
half a flight down, and offices are 
on the upper level above the utili- 
ties. Barancik, Conte & Associates 
was the architect. 


Service Station in the office build- 
ing is an idea proposed by The 
Frontier Refining Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. The firm is planning to 
erect a $250,000 office structure, 
and M. H. (Bud) Robineau, com- 
pany president, said it will contain 
a service station and restaurant in 
addition to office space. 


‘Little by Little,’ building is 
spreading to office construction. 
When Allstate Insurance Company, 
Sears Roebuck’s fast-growing sub- 
sidiary, decided to get away from 
the congestion in Chicago’s down- 
town area, it bought acreage in 
suburban Skokie. It wanted plenty 
of room for off-street parking. 
About a year ago, it completed a 
one-story office building on the 
property, with provisions to add 
stories as the company’s sales 
curve climbed. But no sooner had 
the organization settled in its new 
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--» THE DAVIDSON 2-CYLINDER PRINCIPLE, THAT IS 








It's simple when you see it . . . this method of doing offset printing with 
only two cylinders instead of the conventional three. Simple . . . but 
mighty important. With this basic principle you get worthwhile advan- 
tages not possible from any other press. 


For instance . . . if you know printing you'll see how, because of this 
principle, the ink rollers have much more free time in which to get 
re-inked . . . resulting in full mk coverage ... absolutely essential to 
good printing. 


Furthermore . . . this one press does offset printing, direct lithography 
and all forms of letterpress printing ... reproduces from paper or metal 
offset plates as well as from type, electros, rubber plates and Linotype 
slugs. No other press can give you this advantage. 


Here’s another exclusive. The Davidson Dual is the only press that will 

do both printing and embossing in one operation . . . once through the 

press. The results approach the finest copper plate engraving in quality 
. . at amazingly low cost. 


And . . . with all these advantages you have the utmost in precision and 
accuracy . . . close register, simple operation, easy adjustments, positive 
stripping and stacking . combining to produce clean, crisp, line work, 
excellent halftone reproduction, fine multi-color work .. at high speed 
and low cost. That's why hundreds of users say .. . 


Davidson has the answer. 


Let us send you full details about 
this fine press. Write today ... no 
obligation. 


Davidson D 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Dept. 13, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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ROBOT 


Room A-3, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Typists Pro@uce From Four 
To Five Times Their Nor- 
mal Output With Robotyper. 
Personal letters are read 
and acfed upon. Many com- 
panies have written telling of 
the amazing returns — often 
more than 30°7,— they have 
had with Robotyped sales 
promotion letters. In all cases 
reported, Robotyped) persen- 
al letters have out-pulled 
“processed” letters by four 
times — in many up 
lo nine times. The average 
cost of a ROBOTY PED-let- 
ter is only three cents — and 
it’s no wonder 


Cases, 


girl—one ROBOTYPER: 
200 letters 
her time for 


One 
up to 
with 
other duties. 


per day. 
most of 


One girl—four ROBOTYPERS 
600 to 800 personal letters 
per day. 


coupon today for details. 
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how Robotyper can increase 


YPER CORPORATION 


efficiency in my firm, 
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home than it ran out of space. So 
now a second story is being added. 
Allstate, incidentally, like _ its 
parent company, has developed 
many record-keeping shortcuts 
now used generally in American 
offices. It was one of the first to 
develop and perfect rotary filing 
devices in lieu of the traditional 
card index system. (AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, February 1938.) 


The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, looking toward the elec- 
tronic office of the not too distant 
future, has purchased the 35-acre 
Dayton estate of Colonel E. A. 
Deeds, its chairman. It is preparing 
the Deeds home as a guest house 
where visiting customers can ob- 
serve and study applications of ac- 
counting machine systems. Five 
years ago, NCR bought the Haw- 
thorne Hill home of the late Orville 
Wright for a similar purpose. 


Midland, Texas, is scheduled to 
get a new 16-story office building 
which will house the home offices 
of Western States Mutual Life In- 
surance of Dallas. The structure 
will have parking space for 100 
automobiles on the second story, 
in the basement, and in an adjoin- 
ing parking lot. There will be a 
restaurant which will seat 60 
people, and a penthouse is planned 
for the roof. Western States will 


occupy only two floors of the $2.5 
million building, and will lease the 
remaining space. 


Denver apparently is in the midst 
of a whirlwind building campaign. 
In addition to Frontier Refining’s 
new building (mentioned above), 
Shell Oil Company is planning a 
new $1 million office building. The 
three-story structure will have 
parking space facilities in the 
basement. Another building to be 
erected in Denver is a $400,000 
A. F. of L. temple which will house 
the offices of 31 locals, the state 
federation, the Denver trades and 
labor assembly, and the Denver 
building and construction trades 
council, 


Huge Shopping Project is being 
planned for Palo Alto, Calif., which 
will also include some offices for 
business and professional men. The 
$30 million project would change 
50 acres of downtown Palo Alto 
property into a modern business 
and professional district. The pro- 
posal is the work of the city’s busi- 
ness and civic leaders. The entire 
50 acres will be razed, new build- 
ings built, and stock sold to Palo 
Alto citizens. It is hoped that large 
department stores would be at- 
tracted to the area, and, accord- 
ing to the plan, the section would 
soon be a booming trading center. 


Lettou. FROM READERS 


Community Responsibilities 
To the Editor: 

Your answer to Mr. Cunningham’s 
inquiry on “Community Responsibili- 
ties” in this column in the February 
1953 issue is the most basically sound 
statement on the community relations 
of corporations that I have ever 
seen. The idea needs both expanding 
and expounding to corporation busi- 
leaders..-BEN F. BLANTON, e- 
ecutive vice president, Wichita Falls 
Chamber of Commerce, Wichita Falls 
Tevas. 


ness 


Play on Words 
To the Editor: 

While agreeing with “Anonymous” 
in the March that the terms 
“labor” and “management” as com- 
monly used today have some unde- 
sirable meaning, I find that I reach 
my conclusion by quite a different 


issue 


route and can’t admit that manage- 
ment is a belittling term. On the con- 
trary—it has acquired upper-class 
connotations. 

Book-length expositions have 
pointed out the fact that little man- 
aging is being done today by owners 
and proprietors. Management is a 
function divorced, more often than 
not, from the ownership role. The 
men in “management” are mostly 
hired managers. 

The harm done by the word ‘“man- 
agement” lies in its implication that 
managers are a class apart, having 
duties, outlook, and qualifications 
wholly different from those of other 
people. This idea has been encouraged 
by union-drawn distinctions, human 
willingness to be flattered, and prac- 
tical organization problems existing 
in business. 

Many are busy campaigning “to go 
further down the line and make fore- 
men a recognized and conscious part 
of management.” If we could get 
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Should a man take a business worry home with him? 


Probably not. But if tonight's the 
soonest vou Can think about this one, 


then by all means —think about it hard, 


| 


tonight, in vour easy chair. their records in 


Think what a fix your company It’s true 


would be in if, 
your accounts receivable records were 


gone. All your accounts payable, in- 


ventory and tax records. And that a safe 
itories. Inc. | 


And don’t content yourself with the Writers’ Labor 
. i? j 
thought that nothing cou/d happen to 


them. That thev’re in the office safe. 4S an 


get above 50 


That the building is fireproof. That, 


anyhow, you have fire insurance. And jog you 
IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 
Mec f Compuny 
OSieCr ,are .":: 
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At the risk of joltir 
remind vourself that 


read that 43 out o 


tomorrow morning, all And remind 
fireproof building 
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insurance 


1 yourcomposure, the clause in your policy 

somewhere vou which savs that to collect fully. vou 

100 firms that lose must “furnish proof of loss within 60 

fire never reopen. days virtually impossible with 
records in ashes 

vourself, too, that a The risk is too great don’t take it 


Find out how little it costs to stop 
gambling the future of your business 


Under- Find out how little it costs to provide 


bel on the ] 


the world’s best protection against fire 
your records —a Mosler **A”’ Label 


Record Safe 
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ZONE STATE 


FIVE BOOKLETS $ 


to help your salesmen 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 
techniques. Only one set to a customer. 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 
SHIP by J. C. Aspley. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda 
mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold. 


SELL BY GIVING by James T 
Mangar narkable philosophy 
ind approach to selling which si 
rannot fail ver 200,000 
Id 
THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- 
SELF by James T. Mangan. Every 
lesr r | himself before he 
This book blue 


1iesman mu 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J 


Aspley. Tested meth 


STEP OUT AND SELL by W 


{ 


rmer \€ manade 
Ar 


} 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 
4 by 6 inches. Practical, down to earth, 
and packing a wealth of help, millions 
of these booklets now used in training 
by some of the largest companies in all 
lines of business 


DARTNELL 


Management “raining bids 
4670 Ravenswood Ave. * Chicago 40, Ill. 





over our obsession to draw lines, we'd 
appreciate sooner that such lines are 
the more harmful as they are real. 
Management really proceeds by de- 
grees from the executive head of the 
company to, and including, the hourly 
worker. 

Some of the lower-paid people will 
have limited management responsi- 
bilities, not managing enough of the 
time to be called managers. Managing 
in the upper brackets is well ac- 
knowledged to include more than the 
supervision of others, but when we 
get to drawing a line between man- 
agement and nonmanagement em- 
ployees, we are likely to assume that 
a person who does not supervise other 
people is not engaged in management 
at all. The fact that he has to man- 
age himself and sometimes his tools, 
his time, his supplies, and his work- 
bench is overlooked, and the con- 
tinuous nature of the management 
function from top to bottom is 
obscured. 

“Anonymous” is greatly concerned 
with our being more respectful to 
“these bold leaders” who make jobs. 
My concern is only with their being 
the best leaders they can be. The 
more they wall themselves off from 
the rest of humanity by thinking of 
themselves as “management” or as 
an “employer” class, the poorer job 
they’re going to do. Managers, and 
owners, too, have certain functions 
to perform. Some do them well, 
others badly, just as other types of 
work are done well or badly. They 
should be respected or discredited as 
individuals.—Anonymous I]. 


Sharing Profits 
To the Editor: 

It is indeed edifying that the ar- 
ticle “Is Sharing Profits the An- 
swer?” (March issue) contains some 
favorable comment on profit sharing, 
but I believe a check of our member- 
ship will reveal even more favorable 
overtures. 

The article contains many assump- 
tions that do not necessarily run true 
to the experiences of our members. 
One fundamental of successful profit 
sharing is the making available of 
accounting details to employees. In- 
deed, many of our members allow 
their employees to audit the books, 
at company expense. 

Many of our members have em- 
ployee committees which are con- 
sulted as to the amount that may be 
pegged for profit sharing. Committees 
are formed, many times, in advance 
of the adoption of a plan and work 
closely in its installation procedure. 

Many of our members make profit- 
sharing payments at more frequent 
intervals than those mentioned in 
your article. Indeed, even those who 
make payments but once a year main- 
tain employee enthusiasm by posting 
approximate employee totals, some 
from day to day. 

Naturally, our members pay the 


prevailing wage in their particular 
industry in their particular activity 
in addition to making profit-sharing 
payments. We do not condone those 
who pay below the “going” wage and 
then make it up in a paternalistic 
profit-sharing payment.— Roy S. 
APPLE, Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries, Akron, Ohio. 


Bad Bartenders 
To the Editor: 

Yes, I agree with your editorial re- 
marks on Wall Street Journal’s re- 
port on tavern business (April issue, 
March of Business)._-T. S. SNYDER, 
director, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


He's in a Meeting 
To the Editor: 

For heaven’s sake, who is W. H. 
Conant? I specialize in human rela- 
tions, leadership, and modern man- 
agement. I never heard of him, but 
you feature his article, “He’s in a 
Meeting,” in the April issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

The article, it seems to me, does 
a great disservice to modern manage- 
ment. Mr. Conant seems to confuse 
the misuse of meetings and con- 
ferences with their basic values or 
lack of value. His criticisms are 
directed at poor conferences, at weak 
conference leaders. The solution is 
training in how to have better (and 
therefore fewer) meetings, not aban- 
donment of the idea. 

Coming just at this time, when so 
many business leaders are trying to 
get more participation into manage- 
ment actions and to improve their 
communications, I am surprised at 
your publishing this article. 

It is full of opinion, unsupported 
feelings, and outmoded management 
concepts. In the light of the many 
fine articles you have carried and the 
help you have given those of us who 
try to improve modern American 
business, I am puzzled at the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Conant’s article. 
EARL PLANTY, Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Mr. PLANTY: We were glad to have 
your reactions to the Conant article 
in our April issue. We like to think 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS as a forum for 
the frank discussion of all manage- 
ment problems, and our aim is to pre- 
sent both sides of the many questions 
that confront business today. 

This particular article was pub- 
lished because it expresses a point of 
view held by many businessmen. It 
is not our point of view, but we hope 
to provoke discussion of the pro’s and 
con’s of management by committees. 
For that reason, we appreciate your 
letter. 

We are always glad to hear from 
you and to have your thinking on 
any articles published in AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 
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OES your paperwork crawl? Where there is end- 

less typing of endless pages of endless forms—with 
errors to look for, errors to correct, messy carbon paper 
to handle, many copies to be made—the whole business 
tempo crawls. It's a sign that the Paperwork Pirate, 
symbol of clerical waste, is slowing down your operation. 


Hear how one large manufacturer has cut waste and 
crawling inefficiency from his paperwork, turned it into 
a modern, economical, quick-as-a-wink communications 
system; fieldmen write only once, on a Multilith Master, 
their orders, their reports, their instructions, their speci- 
fications. The Multigraph Duplicator takes over. Originals 
without error are dispatched to every person or 
department concerned within minutes after receipt 
in the home office. Not a word is copied! Thousands 


Does your paperwork crawl... 


or does Multigraph Magic make it fly? 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS—EVERY BUSINESS 






of dollars are saved annually in paperwork alone. More 
thousands are saved because communication is quick, 


accurate, complete. 


No other business machine does so many things so 
well as the Multigraph Duplicator. It will duplicate right 
in your office most of the things you have done on the 
outside... at a tremendous saving; office forms, catalogs, 
illustrated literature, bulletins, sales letters. It can save 
in so many other ways that it will pay you to lift your 
telephone right now and call your local Multigraph office 


or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio—Production Machines for Business Records. 






Addressagraph-Multigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Charles R. Hook, known for his progressive employee relations policies, cuts a cake on the occasion of his 50 years 
with Armco Steel Corp., where he is chairman and chief executive officer. Sixty Armco plants were represented 


A Cake Is Cut at Armco 





Here is one instance where 
good management, plus 
good employee relations, 
plus a good product paid off 
in a big way. For 5 years 
Armco has led its 6 big com- 
petitors with an average 
profit margin of 16 per cent 
in an industry where labor 
is one of the big items in cost 
and often the deciding fac- 


tor as to who gets the order 





By J. C. Aspley 


WO men were sitting on a bench 

in front of a little 25-ton open- 
hearth furnace in Middletown, 
Ohio. It was fall. They were talk- 
ing earnestly. The elder of the 
two, George M. Verity, had just 
launched his American’ Rolling 
Mill Company and was experienc- 
ing tough competition. The other 
was a youngster of 22, named 
Charlie Hook. 

Mr. Verity, knew that if he were 
to survive in this rough and 
tumble industry, he had to produce 
steel more economically than his 
well-entrenched competitors. He 
was convinced that if he could de- 
velop an organization which would 
pull together as a team, all sharing 


in the growth of the business, he 
could outsell competition no mat- 
ter how tough it might be. He was 
discussing that idea with young 
Charlie who, he had heard, had a 
way with men and whom he had 
asked to come over from Gas City, 
Ind., to talk to him about a job as 
night superintendent. 

Charlie Hook liked the way 
George Verity talked. He liked the 
man and he liked his philosophy. 
He was fed up with the dog-eat- 
dog mill life, and he knew that it 
took more than a good general to 
win battles. The upshot was that 
Charlie Hook took the job and 
promptly became known as “the 
kid,” after the manner of men. 
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That was in 1902. But while 
Charlie Hook might have looked 
like a kid to the oldsters in the 
steel mill, he soon demonstrated 
that he had plenty on the ball when 
it came to getting out the work. 
Moreover, he did it without any 
whip-cracking. Managing men, in 
Mr. Hook’s book, was like moving 
a string. You could pull it, but you 
couldn’t push it. He believed that 
men would respond in proportion 
to the interest you took in them. 
He rejected the then prevailing 
notion that workers were just num- 
bers in a time book. He treated 
them as he would like to have been 
treated in steel mills where he had 
previously been employed. 

There were those who held that 
Charlie Hook’s “soft’’ ideas would 
not work. But with the support of 
George Verity, until he passed on 
in 1942, they did work. In 1930, 
Charles R. Hook, at the age of 50, 
was elected president of the 
Armco Steel Corporation. Last 
year, with 50 years of service to 
his credit, he became chairman of 
the board of directors and chief 
executive officer. The 350 em- 
ployees who comprised the organi- 
zation in 1902 have now grown to 
30,000. In 1952, these employees 
working together as a team pro- 
duced and sold $500 million worth 
of steel. That is a lot of steel and 
a lot of money. And they produced 
it more profitably than any other 
steel company! 

Those in the know in steel are 
quick to admit that Armco’s ability 
to operate more profitably than its 
six biggest competitors is due, in 
large measure, to the esprit de 
corps of the organization. To the 
Armco man or woman, ‘‘We grow 
with Armco” is much more than a 
slogan. These men and women have 
seen it work and they are proud of 
the part they have played in mak- 
ing it work. And there you find 
what makes Armco's employee 
relations policy click. It expresses 
itself in action rather than words. 

Too often, the reverse is true. 
Top management, with the help of 
a good publicity man, will agree 
on a high-sounding employee rela- 
tions program, thoroughly pub- 
licize it in the company publica- 
tions, and then promptly forget all 
about it. No one ever takes the 
trouble to check and audit the 
policies after they have _ been 
documented. 

And, incidentally, Armco was 
one of the first to set down in black 
and white its employee relations 
policies. The first printed booklet, 
“Armco Policies,” was published 
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and distributed to all employees 
in 1901, when corporations were 
doing a lot of talking about the 
way they treated their employees, 
but were careful not to have any- 
thing in writing. They wanted the 
back door open “just in case.”’ 

Armco was also one of the first 
in the steel industry to adopt a 
special recognition plan so that 
workers who excelled in skills or in 
production were suitably rewarded. 
It was one of the first of the large 
employers to pay for suggestions 
on the basis of savings. A crane 
operator at Armco’s East Works is 
pictured in the company magazine 
receiving his third check for a 
suggestion he made some time 
back. The first check was for $100, 
the second for $1,974, and the 
third—for savings which could not 
be figured earlier—was for $397. 

Mr. Hook, who came up through 
the shop, has always gone “all 
out” helping foremen to develop 
supervisory skills and the knack of 
getting along with people. Back in 
1906, before others had _ even 
started to think about the impor- 
tance of human relations in indus- 
try, Mr. Hook started the first 
foreman’s club. The idea took hold. 
Soon there was a national move- 
ment to establish foremen’s clubs, 
or training groups, in every indus- 
trial community. Today there are 
325 clubs affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen. Mr. 
Hook later established the Fore- 
man’s Foundation, and still main- 
tains an active interest in this 
organization. 

Like Henry Ford and so many 
of our outstanding industrialists, 
Mr. Hook likes to get away from 
his desk and circulate about the 
plant and get his impressions and 
facts firsthand, rather than to de- 
pend upon what others tell him. A 
good example: About the time the 
Germans marched through Bel- 
gium, Mr. Hook became convinced, 
after talking with the men in the 
mill, that one thing which worried 
them a great deal was what would 
happen to their families in the 
event they were hit by a truck. He 
visited a number of insurance com- 
panies in an effort to secure a 
group policy for his employees. But 
at that time the insurance com- 
panies considered steelmaking a 
hazardous occupation. Finally he 
persuaded the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society to take a chance, 
and in 1917, the first group life in- 
surance policy in the steel industry 
was written on Armco employees. 

Space will not permit enumerat- 
ing all the Armco “firsts’’ in per- 


The importance of safety is drama- 
tized at Armco by ‘‘The Armco Iron 
Man," shown here. It was sculptured 
by Clement Barnhorn and cast in 
bronze. On the base are inscribed 
these words, ‘‘The Straight Thinking 
Man Respects Safety.’’ The figure is 
awarded yearly to safest group of 
men and women at an Armco plant 


sonnel practices now generally ac- 
cepted as good business, but looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust by 
some employers at the time. One 
outstanding innovation, introduced 
in 1904, was the establishment of 
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and division manager--the men 
their employees call ‘‘boss’’—to 
write a weekly letter to those who 
worked in their division. And they 


So g STEEL COR, ORPop a still do. 
we? yt hy Ap, y | ; These divisional news letters are 
APRIL 22. 1951 as See ig 
i? not the perfunctory sort you might 


FOUNDERS DAY a expect them to be. They are 


We the uncders iqned as representatives of Men aad A ARILD Plants of the Mecctietcese : 
Qrvissom cho on thas the Barty date cf wr founder Me Grange seestateaiete bt ew iin straight-from-the-shoulder, man- 
t represented by 


wry oul the enteral tie on i ° . cae 
Ww ele 6 de eee el wk Oe lane amet * to-man talks, bringing to every 
land. gaye de, bo ot Wy let aw ’ Armco employee weekly news of 
Aitkin Aaa ont ; ‘ : sen ah 
ee . Smee nas * mmmrtte nanan , what is happening in the division, 
good and bad. Thus he learns, be- 
fore the grapevine has a chance 
to mangle the truth, about union 
relations, new undertakings, new 
methods, new people—everything 
Armco's annual Founder's Day, which is the birthday of George M. Verity, is a ee ogg bs 
observed by doing a good turn for some worthy cause or for some individual not be literary masterpieces. They 
are not jazzed up with pictures and 
charts. But they are sincere, 
straightforward messages which 
remind their readers that “We 
grow with Armco.” It goes with- 


v7 174 you ad out saying that this type of com- 


READ THESE 7 é munication (usually two _ pages, 
front and back of a single sheet) 
is read, and it is too bad for any 
plant agitator who lets his imagi- 
nation wander too far from the 
truth. 

These weekly news letters are 
just one of many methods in use 
at Armco to get over “the facts” 
to its 30,000 people. Another 
channel of communication is the 
award-winning employee _ publica- 
tion known as “The Armco- 
Operator.” It is in the Life Maga- 
zine size and format and is edited 
with an eye on the man who reads 
as he runs. Pictures instead of text 
are used to get over the “We 
grow with Armco” theme. An ex- 
ception to the rule is one signed 
article each week by either Chair- 

Information racks are kept well stocked with leaflets and reprints on steel — Hook or President Sebald. 
; : : These messages underscore the fact 
industry, economic systems of the world, company reports, and other subjects that we are all captains of our 
destinies and have it within our- 
selves to be what we choose to be. 
shop committees for collective bar- ing your employees into your con- One of Chairman Hook’s convic- 
gaining, although at that time this fidence. They don’t like Pollyanna tions, which he likes to expound in 
term had not been applied. The communications. They insist that his column, is that we need ‘‘know- 
big international unions fought Armco workers be told just what why” as well as “know-how.” “In 
these independents tooth and nail, the score is without any hedging the years ahead,” a signed editorial 
called them ‘kept unions” and or pussyfooting. They think that by Mr. Hook points out, ‘newer 
every other name in the book. But the men in the ranks, as well as the methods and better machines will 
they made good. Today, out of noncommissioned personnel and increase this personal production 
some 22,000 hourly rated Armco the top brass, should have the un- still greater. And this can be ex- 
employees, more than half of them varnished facts straight from the pected to make our wages buy 
are represented by independent or- men who are calling the signals, more than ever before. There will 
ganizations. There has never been and not from some bright young also emerge new methods of teach- 
a strike at the Middletown plant, man who took a course in indus- ing new skills, new and better 
although the industrywide CIO trial relations and considers him- ways of training, so we may keep 
strike last year shut down some self an employee relations expert. up with changes as they occur in 
Armco divisions. It was the desire to be factual our work. I believe the man or 
Both Mr. Hook and Mr. Sebald, that induced Armco 15 years ago, woman who works in industry in 
Armco’s president, like Mr. Verity long before news letters were a the future will learn more about 
before them, are advocates of tak- dime a dozen, to require each plant (Continued on page 34) 
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Kuack of Giving Tustructious 





Waste motion in business can be greatly reduced by making 


sure clear instructions are given so that useless effort is 


not expended. This article brings out techniques that have 


proved successful in giving easily understood instructions 





HE importance of giving clear 

and complete instructions was 
emphasized recently in an example 
cited by H. E. Vogt, works man- 
ager of United States Gypsum 
Company at Heath, Mont. 

The battery in one of the com- 
pany’s trucks had been damaged 
beyond repair, and the purchasing 
agent had rushed into town to get 
a new battery, since the truck was 
urgently needed. When he re- 
turned, the purchasing agent noti- 
fied the maintenance department 
that the new truck battery was in 
the rear of his car. 

The maintenance foreman told 
a mechanic to take the battery out 
of the car and install it in the 
truck. The instructions were brief 
and, as later proved, completely 
unclear. The mechanic went away 
mumbling to himself, ‘What's 
wrong with that guy? That battery 
won't fit.” 

He went to the car, lifted the 
hood, and almost had the car’s own 
battery removed before somebody 
told him the battery for the truck 
was in the rear of the car. It was 
simply a case of giving ‘‘clouded” 
instructions. 

A great deal of time and effort 
in business are lost every year be- 
cause supervisors and executives 
do not have the knack of giving in- 
structions. Many _ businessmen, 
however, have developed definite 
techniques for giving instructions, 
having learned from experience 
what can result from improper 
instructions. 

The executive vice president of 
Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies, Columbus, Ohio, for one, 
has concrete ideas on the subject. 
Explained Bowman Doss, “It is my 
experience that just giving an 
order or instruction means noth- 
ing. The words you use may not 
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even be understood, or, if they are, 
may be misconstrued.” 

An executive, added Mr. Doss, 
has to be almost a teacher to give 
instructions clearly and quickly; he 
must be quick to perceive how 
much his student understands. “I 
find that instructions are most 
often misunderstood because the 
executive just assumes that an em- 
ployee already knows a great deal 
about an assignment, when _ in 
reality he may know nothing 
about it.” 

Here are the points Mr. Doss 
keeps in mind when he is giving 
instructions: 

1. I try to put myself in the 
place of the person I’m instructing. 

2. I ask questions. The question 
is the most useful instrument for 
teaching ever invented! 

He starts his instructions by ex- 
plaining what is to be done and 
why it is being done, in terms that 
can be understood by anybody, 
whether or not they have any 
previous knowledge of the task at 
hand. 

The question invariably asked 
by Mr. Doss is “What do you know 
about this job?” This gets active 
attention, and the resulting answe1 
is helpful to him in giving com- 
plete instructions. 

When stating the instructions, 
Mr. Doss tries to keep in mind the 
questions his listener is probably 
thinking of: 

1. What does he mean? 

2. How far may I go before I 
report back? 

3. How is he going to measure 
the results? 

4. Why did he pick on me? 

5. I'm already overburdened. 
Should I redelegate this job, or do 
it myself and redelegate something 
else? 

As his final step, Mr. Doss said 


he always tries to get a “receipt 
for understanding.” That is, he 
asks the person to state his under- 
standing of the assignment, and, 
“If I get back what I think I gave, 
the instructions have been clear.” 

Another executive having a basic 
set of principles for giving instruc- 
tions which has proved helpful to 
him is Roy C. Neuhaus, a second 
vice president of Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company, Evans- 
ton, Ill. These are: 

1. Give written instructions. 
When verbal instructions are neces- 
sary, confirm them in writing. 

2. Give illustrations or examples 
wherever possible. Any misunder- 
standing will be revealed, should 
the recipient think there is conflict 
between the instructions and the 
examples. 

3. Make certain that the instruc- 
tions, when in written form, are 
dated and that the effective date 
for the new procedure is indicated. 

1. Make certain that copies of 
the instructions are given to all 
concerned, not only to the person 
who will handle the work. Make 
certain those affected by any 
change understand the reason for 
it so they may intelligently follow 
the instructions and make sugges- 
tions as ideas occur to them. 

5. Establish responsibility for the 
operation which is to be changed. 

6. Provide for a follow-up to 
make certain the instructions are 
being followed correctly. 

Another businessman who has 
expressed ideas on giving instruc- 
tions is H. H. Kase, a member of 
the industrial relations department 
at Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. His suggestions 
are the result of some 45 years of 
dealing with administrative work. 

He said that the young executive 
often wants to make a “big im- 
print’’--that is, he wants to make 
a strong impression——and he tries 
to do it by the use of complex 
sentence structures and _high- 
sounding words. This approach is 
wrong, according to Mr. Kase. He 
believes the young executive should 
try to use ‘“‘the very simplest words 
and sentence structures, make the 
sentences short, use familiar 
words, and avoid all unnecessary 
words,”’ 
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This three-dimensional, animated layout was part of a color movie on work simplification at Ford. The training courses 


in work simplification were begun in 


Work-Simplification Program Saves 
162,845 Hours a Year 





Ford Motor Company of Canada also saves $55,412 worth 


of materials every year. The work-simplification program 


has been going on for about 4 years, and more than 90 per 


cent of the proposals submitted have been accepted by Ford 





By Dwight G. Baird 


tion, the ratio of measured 
savings to cost of operation of the 
office work-simplification program 
at Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ontario, is approxi- 
mately ten to one, according to 
Leonard E. Cornutt, manager of 
the methods and coordination de- 
partment which has charge of the 
program for office personnel. 
During this period 1,177 mem- 
bers of office personnel have taken 
the course in work simplification 
provided by the company. 


Foca nearly 4 years of opera- 
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Of these, 517 have submitted 693 
proposals for simplifying office 
operations with which they are 
concerned. 

More than 90 per cent of these 
have been accepted and they have 
resulted in an estimated annual 
saving of 162,845 hours’ and 
$55,412 worth of materials. 

These measurable savings, how- 
ever, are only part of the picture, 
as many improvements are made 
without proposals and also em- 
ployees learn and use an organized 
approach to their everyday work, 


1949, and more than 1,100 office employees have completed them so far 


which results in a simplified job. 

Meanwhile, the manufacturing 
division, which has a similar pro- 
gram, has effected even greater 
savings. 

These are very substantial re- 
turns on any investment, to say the 
least. But there is another return 
on this investment at Ford of 
Canada—an intangible one—which 
may be stated broadly as improved 
morale, and concisely as personal 
satisfaction and pride on the part 
of all concerned, which includes 
everyone from top management, 
through supervision, to the rank 
and file. 

Ford of Canada investigated the 
possible application of work sim- 
plification to its operations 
several years ago, and in July 1948 
sent four representatives to take 
a training course on the subject 
at Allan H. Mogensen’s Work Sim- 
plification Conference held at Lake 
Placid, N. Y. Two of these students 
represented office personnel and 
two represented the manufacturing 
division. After completing a 6 
weeks’ course themselves, these 
representatives returned and gave 
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Improvement in typing of purchase orders brought savings 
of 2,104 hours—or 9 per cent—and reduced typing errors 


an indoctrination course in the sub- 
ject to the top-management group. 

As a result, perennial training 
courses for office and factory per- 
sonnel were inaugurated early in 
1949, and are continuing. Ford of 
Canada begins the course by pre- 
senting the broader aspects of the 
subject. The conference leader con- 
ducts a discussion on what em- 
ployees desire from their jobs, and 
how they can secure these things 
by applying work simplification 
and at the same time help them- 
selves and the company to attain 
a common objective, “To make a 
better product, render a_ better 
service, at a lower cost, at the right 
time.” 

He then goes on to show how 
the use of work simplification will 
reduce costs and make possible re- 
duction of selling prices, increased 
volume, and hence more employ- 
ment, more job security, more 
chance of promotion, and so on. He 
also cites statistics to prove that 
the greater productivity of workers 
in America enables them to earn 
the necessities and even some of 
the luxuries of life in a fraction 
of the time it takes workers in 
other countries to do so. 

Only about 170 office employees 
have yet to receive the _ initial 
training course. At present, 2 
groups, of 12 each, are attending 
class 2 hours a week for 5 weeks, 
all on company time. Classes are 
held from 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
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Procedure of reporting indirect labor charges was im- 
proved, making the three different processes unnecessary 





RESTAURANT STATEMENT 


DELIVER TO— 


BILLING & CASHIER DEPT. 


An over-all efficiency increase estimated at 96 per cent was effected by im- 


proving the system of collecting payments for all bills run up at the cafeteria 


A refresher course is also given 
The office work-simplification 


program has 26 motion picture 


films, 15 of which were made by 
the work-simplification section 
Emphasis is placed on the “before 
and after’? methods of doing work 
that has been simplified. Individual 
credits are given wherever possible 


and personnel concerned are in- 
vited to preview the films. In some 
cases, there must be several show- 
ings to accommodate’ everyone 
without disrupting duties. If a 
group picture is taken, a copy is 
given each person in it. So impor- 
tant does the management of the 


Continued on page 42 
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SHORTSIGHTED AND DESTRUCTIVE 


Bruce A. Dean, Vice President 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


"We think it's smarter and safer to sell our 
product than our purchasing power." 


George R. Brockway, Vice President 
The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


"I'm prejudiced against reciprocal buying. 
This is probably due to the fact that for 
years I HAD to buy groceries from the man who 
bought insurance from me...HAD to buy clothes 
from the clothier who bought from me...HAD to 
buy gas from the station that bought from 
me...etc. Once free from the necessity of 
reciprocal buying, I've never repeated. I 
much, much prefer to buy and sell on the 
merit of the product." 


Edward H. Holt, General Sales Manager 
Barber-Greene Company 
Aurora, Ill. 


"Our objective is to have top-quality equip— 
ment, and we avoid having our purchasing 
department committed to buy from our custom— 
ers unless they can provide us with top- 
quality material sold on its merit. In the 
selling phase, we feel that the economics of 
what our product can save for the customer is 
far more important than the relatively neg- 
ligible amount of revenue he'd derive from 
reciprocal business. 


George W. Blackwood, Vice President 
General Sales Manager 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


"Reciprocal buying and selling as such is not 
good business. It clouds the issues of true 
economic values, does not build true loyalty. 
and does not encourage thoughtful service." 


J. S. Seawright, Sales Manager 
National Iron Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


"Large companies sometimes feel that they can 
deal best with the manufacturer directly, and 
through the forces of 'demon reciprocity' and 
the competition involved in very large sales 
they can get better prices from the manufac— 
turer direct. This type of purchasing on 
their part is, we believe, very shortsighted." 


W. J. McBrian, Vice President 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 


"I do not believe that reciprocal buying and 
selling is a sound basic policy in our type 
of business, but we do not attempt to judge 
for other people. We do not use the argument 
of reciprocity in placing purchase orders, 
nor do we feel that potential customers 
should use that leverage with our sales-— 
people. We believe we should sell our prod-— 
ucts strictly on their applicability toa 
customer's needs and that we, in turn, should 
purchase on the basis of best values." 


Is Reciprocal Buying and 


By W. H. Conant 





The author, a New York 





management consultant, hits 
a live nerve in business with 
this discussion of reciprocal 
buying and selling. In his ar- 
ticle last month he discussed 
committee meetings and he 
told of the amazing amount 
of time wasted by meaning- 
less gatherings of men who 
accomplish almost nothing 





| it good business to bear down 
on reciprocal sales, or is it 
penny-wise and pound-foolish? 

Concerns which have grown 
large and prosperous while follow- 
ing this practice evidently believe 
in its wisdom. The supposition is, 
however, that they were large and 
profitable before they began re- 
ciprocal trading; and that if these 
companies had not been large and 
powerful, they would not have 
succeeded. 

Everyone agrees that nobody 
likes to be pressured into involun- 
tary acts. Good will is definitely 
not enhanced by the “or-else” 
method. And customers’ good will 


is very much desired; even abso- 
lutely craved. 

As a buyers’ market grows more 
positive, there is the temptation 
to press harder on all potential 
customers who can be swayed by 
promises of business in return or 
by hints of terminating established 
business relationships. 

Those who believe this practice 
is prudent may have overlooked 
the reaction which physics teaches 
will follow every action. And men 
react much as do elements except 
for certain cultural restraints. 

The business policy of requiring 
reciprocal purchasing strikes at 
the base of competitive enterprise 
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DEPENDS UPON HOW YOU LOOK AT IT 


Harry N. Walker, Vice President 
The Arco Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


"Reciprocal buying very definitely has its 
place and should never be ignored, particu- 
larly between sizable corporations where the 
dollar volume of such transactions runs into 
high figures, and, therefore, carries consid- 
erable importance. The keynote, however, of 
successful reciprocal buying and selling is 
one of careful diplomacy and extreme caution 
in using this rather volatile information. 
The subject should be handled with super-— 
diplomacy and rarely should specific figures 
be given to the average field salesman, who 
may, in his enthusiasm on a local call, mis- 
use such information and do more harm than 
good." 


F. J. Heaslip, Vice President 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


"We believe two companies using each other's 
products can‘deal in reciprocal buying and 
selling to the advantage and satisfaction of 
all concerned. We can see no reason why we 
should not deal with those companies using 
our product or equipment. Our company policy 
is to recognize reciprocal relations as com- 
ing within a satisfactory phase of business 
dealing. We give preference to those who buy 
from us, and we expect preference from such 
vendors when they are procuring equipment of 
our type of manufacture. However, this is 
always on the specific and sound basis of 
price, delivery, and quality being equal to 
other offerings." 


Frederic G. Syburg, Manager of Purchases 
Chain Belt Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


"Our manual of PURCHASING POLICIES AND PRAC- 
TICES states our position as follows: ‘Many 
customers of the company make some of the 
things we buy. Some of the companies we buy 
from are present or potential users of com- 
pany products It is just as natural for 
companies to want to do business with their 
friends as it is for individuals. In the 
conduct of these reciprocal relations by the 
purchasing department, it shall be our policy 
that: (a) No premiums are to be paid due to 
reciprocal considerations; (b) anything sac— 
rificed in the way of price, quality, or 
service will not be regarded as good purchas— 
ing; and (c) when selection appears to rest 
upon reciprocity, the circumstances shall be 
referred to the manager of purchases, who 
shall be fully responsible for determination 
of the source of supply." 


John D. O’Brien, Sales Manager 
Jefferson Electric Co. 
Bellwood, Ill. 


"Reciprocal sales on our part are not of 
great consequence to us As a matter of 
fact, we would avoid them any time they might 
interfere with maintenance of good source 
relationships for our purchasing and produc- 
tion departments Yes, we'll take the busi- 
ness, but it is not vitally important to us 
at any time." 


and harms some of its functions. 
The great industrial progress of 
this country is based on produc- 
ing better goods than competitors 
do at equal prices or equivalent 
goods at lower prices. Either of 
these accomplishments, plus ade- 
quate marketing measures, yields 
business success. 

Good fellowship or exchange of 
courtesies is no substitute for these 
fundamental accomplishments. The 
very effort to do business by in- 
ducements other than competitive 
offerings is admission that com- 
parative values alone do not justify 
a preference. When Company A 
says to Company B, “Buy our 
products because we are customers 
of yours,” Company A _ implies 
there is no reason of quality or 
price for such buying. It leans on 
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private favor rather than on publi 
enticement; but private favor has 
no enduring quality. 

The functions which a policy of 
reciprocity harms are procure- 
ment, engineering, production, and 
sales; plus the composite skills of 
the whole organization. 

Being instructed to buy from a 
specified source as a return favor 
nullifies a purchasing agent's re- 
sourcefulness in locating the best 
values available and, perhaps, the 
best deliveries or specifications. His 
facility in trading is not exercised, 
his quest for new raw materials is 
not encouraged, and his alertness 
for special advantages may lose 
its keenness. 

Then, too, he has a perfect alibi 
when production people complain 
about quality, utility, or delivery. 


And if it is proper to buy this one 
item without competitive bidding, 
he may assume that other items 
may be similarly bought at his 
discretion. Such a letdown in pains- 
taking buying is to be expected 
because this policy of reciprocity 
would not be limited to a single 
product or material. Once a pro- 
curement office falls into slack 
ways of failing to seek the best for 
the least, it will follow that pat- 
tern generally. Hence the limited 
gain in sales from reciprocity may 
mean an unlimited loss in pur- 
chasing efficiency. 

Reciprocity’s effect on engineer- 
ing, design, or style may result in 
modifications made to meet slight- 
ly different products bought from 
the reciprocal concern, such as 

(Continued on page 43) 





Busy Schedule 


J. W. Alsdorf is president of 
Cory Corporation, Chicago, 
which has a number of divisions 
and subsidiaries: Cory Division; 
Fresh’nd-Aire Company; Nicro 
Steel Products Company; Auto- 
point Company; Flavor-Seal 
Corporation; and Cory Corpora- 
tion, Canada, Ltd. 

He also heads the export firm 
of The A. J. Alsdorf Corpora- 
tion, as well as its division, Con- 
dor Motors, Inc. His products, 
ranging from the well-known 
. Cory coffee-brewing equipment 
to automatic pencils, are sold for 
home and industrial use. 

Only 39 years old, James Als- 
dorf has already served two 
terms as president of the Na- 
tional Housewares Manufactur- 
ing Association and is now a 
member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Menninger Founda- 
tion of Topeka, Kansas. He also 
is a member of a half dozen or 
more other professional and 
business groups. Among his hob- 
bies, which he somehow seems 
to find time for, are poker, ten- 
nis, golf, swimming, deep sea 
fishing, and Oriental art. 

After his sophomore year at 
the Wharton School of Com- 
merce at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Alsdorf 
dropped out of school and joined 
his father’s export business. 
One of the items he handled for 
export was the Cory glass coffee 
brewer. He did such a good job 
of promoting the product in 
Brazil that he was made presi- 
dent of Cory to see if he could 
do the same in this country. 

In 1942, Jim Alsdorf and a 
Chicago attorney, A. N. Pritzker 
(now Cory’s board chairman), 
bought the company, and they 
began to acquire other firms, the 
most recent purchase being 
Autopoint. 

Cory Corporation’s sales last 
year were $10 million, and the 
sales projection for this year is 
$16 million. While many glass 
coffee makers succumbed to the 
appliance slump after 1947, 
Cory gambled on the industry’s 
first glass breakage guarantee 
and pulled through. After sales 
had dropped to less than $6 
million in 1949, Cory’s business 
began to improve and hit the 
near-record figure of $10 mil- 
lion last year. 
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J. W. Alsdorf, president of Cory Corporation, has often been called a young 
man in a hurry, and time is one of the difficult problems he has to cope with 


How One Company 


INCE he is the head of seven 

different companies and is ac- 
tive in a number of business and 
professional groups, it would be 
natural to assume that J. W. Als- 
dorf is working under a rigorous 
time schedule. 

The young president of Cory 
Corporation, however, does not 
operate that way. 

He does manage to get along on 
! or 5 hours of sleep, but his wak- 
ing hours are not spent in hurrying 
from one place to another; and his 
desk is not piled up with papers 
that are waiting for his perusal. 

“T get nervous when I see stacks 
of paper on my desk,” he said, and 
for this reason it is not likely that 
a visitor to his Chicago office will 
ever find many papers strewn over 
his desk. 

He is not one to put off certain 
jobs, thus letting the neglected 
papers pile up. For example, he 
gets a report every morning from 
each of the Cory operations. These 
reports show the number of units 
each operation manufactured, 
ordered, and shipped the previous 
day, plus the figures on inventory 
for that day. Mr. Alsdorf can scan 
one of these reports in a matter of 
seconds, and then toss it into the 
wastebasket—unless he wants 


more information on some of the 
figures. 

In the same manner, his schedule 
is not filled days in advance with 
conferences and appointments. In 
fact, it is not unusual for him to 
glance at his calendar and find it 
completely free for the following 
week. 

Too, there are no mad dashes to 
the airport for frantic trips to 
one of Cory’s plants or sales of- 
fices. For example, Mr. Alsdorf 
has not visited the Canadian plant 
for 2 years, but the representative 
there makes the trip to Chicago 
twice a year for a conference. The 
Cory president actually travels 
relatively little now, and when he 
does, he flies to save time. 

It might sound as if Mr. Alsdorf 
has little to do, and he himself has 
said that he could go away for a 
period of 6 months to a year with- 
out any noticeable change _ in 
Cory’s day-to-day operation. 

While his statement does sound 
like an exaggeration, it gives a 
clue to the way he handles his 
time. That is, it is clear that his 
day is not filled with the myriad 
minor problems that crop up daily 
in any business. 

“T don’t think 6 months or 12 
months mean much to a business,” 
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President Alsdorf, shown here with Cory's secretary, K. Y. Craig, is his company's own best customer. He consumes 
about 21 cups of coffee daily, and there is no doubt about his being an expert on the taste of coffee from Cory brewers 


President Budgets His Time by weiss norris 


he said; meaning, of course, that 
the numerous daily crises will sel- 
dom make or break a company. To 
him, it is the long-range planning 
that is important. He does not 
worry so much about production 
or Sales in June 1953 as he does 
about the months in 1955 and 1956. 

One day recently Mr. Alsdorf 
stopped at Autopoint’s offices on 
his way down to his office in the 
morning. The discussion there had 
little to do with the daily opera- 
tion; the chief problem was to de- 
cide whether a new product should 
be announced in January 1954 or 
in June 1954. He did not know un- 
til the day before that all the 
necessary groundwork had_ been 
laid for the discussion. 

On the same day that he stopped 
at Autopoint, Mr. Alsdorf’s weekly 
calendar listed only one appoint- 
ment, and that was a meeting with 
his advertising agency to discuss a 
new idea. 

To make doubly sure that he 
does not get involved in daily en- 
tanglements, Mr. Alsdorf separated 
the administrative offices from the 
sales offices and from plants in 
Chicago. He may not even see one 
of the nearby plants for a month, 
but, on the other hand, he is never 
out of touch with what is going on. 
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There are many small confer- 
ences that take a great deal of 
time, but when one of the execu- 
tives drops in to talk with the 
president, it is not to get a decision 
on a problem. Rather, the discus- 
sion, according to Mr. Alsdorf, “‘is 
more for the man’s reassurance 
and to make sure it does not con- 
flict with over-all policy.” 

The heads of Cory’s divisions 
and subsidiaries have carte-blanche 
authority; they have been chosen 
with care, and nobody will usurp 
their authority. The various man- 
agers have different ways of han- 
dling their own operations, and as 
long as the operation is successful, 
nobody is going to change that. 

For example, at Autopoint there 
is a management committee made 
up of three men (one each from 
sales, manufacturing, and adminis- 
tration and finance) which runs the 
company, but at Flavor-Seal there 
is the president who has full au- 
thority. At Nicro and Fresh’nd- 
Aire there is a works manager at 
the helm. There is no set pattern 
laid out by the home office. And 
there is no predetermined schedule 
whereby Mr. Alsdorf is to be at 
Nicro one day, Autopoint the next 
day, and somewhere else the third 
day. His schedule is usually open 


and he can go where needed on 
short notice. 

“If I tried to be a one-man show, 
I would soon be a one-man bottle- 
neck,” he said, adding that he 
spoke from experience, because he 
was once a one-man bottleneck. “I 
learned the hard way,” he stated. 

When Cory Corporation was a 
younger business, Jim  Alsdorf 
raced around, trying to handle all 
the work. From about 26 years of 
age until he was 30, he ran smack 
into a seemingly endless number 
of complications. He had ulcers, 
over-ate, and carried 200 pounds 
on his 5-foot 1014-inch frame. 

After he realized he was the 
bottleneck for his business, Mr. 
Alsdorf began to handle his time 
with a little more discretion. He 
decided that the dozens of day-to- 
day problems were too much for 
one man to shoulder, and some of 
the burden was shifted to other 
executives. 

Today he weighs a trim 145 
pounds and said that he has not 
been sick a single day within the 
last 10 years. He takes four vaca- 
tions a year--one each quarter 
lasting from 2 to 4 weeks each. His 
last vacation trip was to Acapulco, 
Mexico, where he enjoyed one of 


Continued on page 45) 
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Secoud ta Sertes 
How to Get the Best Results 
From Systems Work 





While the quality of systems work is often hard to determine, 
there are certain steps that can be taken in setting up a new 
department that will help insure a successful program. An 
important factor is systems’ place in organization plan 





By Bruce L. Smyth 


Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


(Last month, the first article in 
this series dealt with the alterna- 
tive methods of handling systems 
work, objectives of a central sys- 
tems department, and the policies 
that are necessary for a successful 
systems program.) 


N deciding what place in a com- 
| pany’s general organization plan 
will be allotted to a systems de- 
partment, there are three primary 
requisites: (1) That it have ac- 
cess to top management; (2) that 
it be kept out of internal politics; 
and (3) that it be assigned to an 
executive temperamentally suited 
to handling creative personnel. 

The department, of course, does 
not necessarily have to report to 
the president, but it should be 


responsible to an_ official whose 
stature insures backing from the 
top. And this department can ac- 
complish its objectives only if free 
from entanglements in internal 
politics. 

In assigning the systems depart- 
ment to an executive, it is impor- 
tant to select one who has some 
creative imagination, or at least 
one who will allow others to exer- 
cise their own imagination. There 
is the danger of assigning the de- 
partment to a “detail’’ man, or to 
one who is accustomed to directing 
a large clerical staff and who will 
find the methods of a systems staff 
disturbing and unorthodox. 

Generally speaking, the best re- 
sults will be obtained by executives 
who do not know too much about 
systems work, but who do know 
how to get good men, head them 
with a capable manager, and stay 
out of the picture except in such 
things as basic policy, general 
direction of effort, and backing. 

The next step to consider in set- 
ting up a systems department is 
the type of staff arrangement that 
will be employed. In most depart- 
ments in business, of course, there 
is the conventional form of organi- 
zation with the executive at the 
top, a small number of managers 
who report to him, a larger num- 
ber of supervisors who report to 
the managers, and a greater num- 
ber of workers who report to the 
supervisors. 

In systems work, duties can not 
be delegated so easily, for many 


assignments are strictly one-man 
affairs. Therefore, it is likely that 
most companies will find an ‘‘in- 
verted” type of organization most 
suitable. With this setup, the 
seniors or higher ups form the 
bulk of most staffs, and they have 
their juniors, assistants, and cleri- 
cal personnel. In such an organi- 
zation, individual staff members 
are moved about with maximum 
flexibility, and the entire group 
can change form as new problems 
arise. Although this inverted ar- 
rangement is unorthodox, most 
successful systems staffs seem to 
arrive at such a form sooner or 
later. 

Another question to be decided is 
whether or not to have a special- 
ized staff—if each member should 
be a specialist in a particular field 
(such as tabulating equipment), or 
if each member will be expected 
to handle any type of assignment 
that might come up. 

Specialization is actually a 
luxury that can be afforded only 
by large organizations. Its advan- 
tages are: (1) The unusual degree 
of competence available in each of 
the specialized fields; (2) the speed 
with which specialists can handle 
specific situations; and (3) the 
economy with which the research 
and education of one person can 
be applied over many assignments. 

There are disadvantages in spe- 
cialization, however. Such a staff 
must be well coordinated, for too 
many sudden problems in one field 
would overload the staff. Too, spe- 
cialization produces narrowness in 
individuals and _ prevents them 
from seeing the over-all picture. 

Many staffs effect a compromise 
between the specialized and non- 
specialized extremes by having all 
members participate in all types of 
assignments, but requiring that 
each make a part-time specialty 
of certain phases of systems work. 
Such a compromise would seem to 
be the best approach. 

Another important consideration 
is the selection and training of sys- 
tems men. Elles M. Derby, who 
has given several talks on the sub- 
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ject, has cited three attributes 
necessary for successful systems 
work: Analytical ability, creative 
ability, and sales ability. Other 
authorities have added some quali- 
fications. Any company executive, 
however, who is planning to select 
personnel for a_ systems. staff 
should consider these points: 

(1) The individual's potential, 
which is of far more importance 
than the abilities he brings to his 
first assignment; (2) creative 
ability; (3) tact and ability to get 
along with people, assets which 
have been placed above technical 
ability by most experts in the 
field; (4) ability to differentiate 
between important and unimpor- 
tant factors, without which the de- 
partment can be lost in a maze of 
details; (5) analytical ability and 
basic knowledge of systems plan- 
ning, techniques, accounting, and 
managerial principles; and (6) en- 
thusiasm for systems work, to 
ward off the frustrations that 
might soon discourage the systems 
man. 

In addition to these points, pro- 
spective staff members should 
possess a reasonable command of 
language and the ability to write 
simply and clearly. 

The job of selecting systems 
people must be left up to the com- 
pany itself, but there are various 
testing methods offered by per- 
sonnel specialists which can be 
helpful. The source of systems em- 
ployees is another problem that 
must be left up to the company. In- 
dividuals with potential in systems 
work must be sought out, since it 
is often possible for a competent 
systems man to transfer from one 
industry to another and_ bring 
very definite benefits to his new 
employer. 

The problem of training systems 
men is important, because few col- 
leges offer specialized courses for 
immediate entrance into the field, 
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and individuals who have success- 
fully completed their apprentice- 
ship on other staffs are usually not 
available; they have usually ad- 
vanced into controllership or other 
executive classifications. 

Therefore, to a large extent, it 
is up to most companies to seek out 
their prospects and train them for 
the work to be done. 

Few staffs are large enough to 
require more than one or two new 
employees at a time, and as a re- 
sult, the training given must be 
on an individual, rather than on a 
group, basis. The common instruc- 
tion techniques, such as lectures 
and class sessions, are of little use, 
so development will be largely an 
apprenticeship proposition. 

Along with this apprentice 
training, an individual can attend 
evening classes at local universi- 
ties, he can review technical peri- 
odicals and texts, and he can take 
an active part in associations (Sys- 
tems and Procedures, Cost Ac- 
countants, or Controllers). 

The company’s own staff can 
help the new systems man by hold- 
ing group meetings and by permit- 
ting staff members to review one 
another's assignments. 

A few staffs have attempted the 
case method, whereby juniors are 
given sample assignments under 
simulated conditions, and have re- 
ported good results. For the most 
part, however, the apprenticeship 
technique is found to be the best 
setup, and thus is used much more 
frequently. 

Once a systems staff has been 
built up into a smooth-running and 
efficient organization, how can it 
be maintained at a high level of ef- 
fectiveness? This problem con- 
fronts every systems staff, because 
a staff seems to build up to a maxi- 
mum peak of efficiency and then 
begins to slow down. 

There are various possible rea- 
sons for such a dropping off, in- 
cluding the reduction in the quality 
of leadership, loss of stature within 
the company’s organizational pat- 
tern, and decline in the effective- 
ness of individual staff members. 

While the first two points are of 
greatest importance, the individual 
staff member must be given plenty 
of consideration. These staff mem- 
bers generally fall into two classi- 
fications: Those who intend to 
make systems work a career, and 
those who are using systems work 
as a stepping-stone to something 
else. If it is possible to determine 
which staff members fall into 
what category, it would be help- 
ful to a company. Then those tran- 


sient men might be steered into 
some other jobs, so training could 
be concentrated on the “career” 
members. 

It is important to make sure 
staff members do not become stale. 
One solution is to provide all pos- 
sible challenge to the members. 
Another solution is to maintain a 
fluid arrangement so that new 
ideas, new improvements, and 
more modern methods can quickly 
replace those that ‘did the job 
yesterday.” 

One final method of preventing 


staleness of staff members is to 
rotate them in various assign- 
ments, giving each member a 
chance to become something of a 
specialist in several fields. 

Even with a_smooth-running 
systems staff, a company’s man- 
agement might wonder whether 
the quality of work is what it 
should be. It naturally is difficult 
to measure systems work, much of 
which is comprised of theory, per- 
sonal opinions, and just plain 
guesses. Therefore, the only way to 
keep staff work up to par is to 
keep good men on the job. 

There must be a good salary 
structure in order to keep good 
men, and it is a good idea to have 
a practice of putting all relevant 
and pertinent information into 
written form. 

Thus, the quality of staff pro- 
duction can be judged to a rea- 
sonable extent by a review of writ- 
ten material, by a review of the 
opinions and decisions themselves, 
and by a constant search for sys- 
tems errors which are revealed by 
the passage of time. 


(Next month the final article in 
this series will be concerned with 
procedures, staff 


work records, 


and working space.) 
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Paying Men to Pull Together 





In March, AMERICAN BUSINESS ran a story by W. H. Conant 
which asked ‘‘Is Sharing Profits the Answer?" Here is an 


answer to the question in the form of the Scanlon plan, which 


promotes teamwork by tying bonuses to payroll savings 





By Bernard Seltzer 


ABOR unions insist that wages 
L should be increased as_ the 
productivity of labor increases, 
rather than tying wage scales to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Cost-of-Living Index. This might 
well be the next important develop- 
ment in collective bargaining, 
especially if Walter Reuther’s 
guaranteed annual wage scheme 
falls on deaf ears, as seems prob- 
able. But to theorize about sharing 
with employees the profit arising 
from increased production is one 
thing, and to devise a plan that will 
prove acceptable to the union and 
workable for the employer is 
something else. 

One type of plan, where a bonus 
is geared to total payroll savings, 
is the so-called Scanlon plan de- 
vised by Joseph Scanlon, professor 
of Industrial Psychology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It works especially well in 
medium-sized manufacturing com- 
panies where teamwork between 
employees is important. The H. D. 
Canfield Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturer of rubber 
specialties, adopted the plan in 
1946, in cooperation with the 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) 
and according to J. F. Dunnigan, 
vice president of the company, it 
has worked wonders in cutting pro- 
duction costs and improving labor- 
management relations. 

The plan was put into effect at 
Canfield about 3 years ago, after 
a series of strikes helped put the 
company in the red. The firm was 
acquired by Charles Wyman in 
1946, and with the crippling 
strikes, the outlook was bleak. Yet, 
the workers wanted more money. 

The aim of the Scanlon plan is 
to increase over-all production, and 
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consequently keep down the com- 
pany’s payroll by convincing the 
workers in a plant or office that 
they can achieve more by pulling 
together as a team than they can 
by individual rivalry. This is done 
by showing each worker that the 
more he produces as an individual, 
the more the group will be re- 
warded. By putting the emphasis 
on group work rather than piece- 
work, which unions regard with 
uneasy suspicion, men get the idea 
that what is good for one is good 
for all, and conduct themselves 
accordingly. 

The bonus is determined by the 
difference between the sales and 
the payroll each month. A fixed 
percentage, agreed to by the union, 
is distributed as a bonus accord- 
ing to the basic pay of each work- 
er. To protect the company and the 
worker against deficit months, a 
reserve of 20 per cent of the 
monthly bonus in good months is 
set up in reserve. If any of this re- 
serve remains when October 31 
rolls around, it is distributed to 
employees for Christmas spending. 

While there are many profit- 
sharing plans geared to depart- 
mental production, this plan has 
the merit of predetermining the 
way the sales dollar is to be split. 
And it is simple enough so that 
employees can understand just how 
it works. ‘‘For example,” Professor 
Scanlon pointed out, “if it is de- 
cided that 30 per cent of the sales 
dollars should go to payroll, with 
sales amounting to, say, $200,000, 
this would allow for a $60,000 
payroll to produce that volume of 
products. But if the required 
amount of goods can be produced 
by the force with a payroll charge 
of $50,000, there would be $10,000 


available for the bonus distribu- 
tion to employees.” 

What happens when the payroll 
is reduced by reason of the pur- 
chase of more efficient machinery? 
Obviously, the employer could not 
absorb the charge for such equip- 
ment without a corresponding ad- 
justment in the proportion of the 
sales dollar allocated to payroll. 
Under the Scanlon plan, that would 
be done by across the table nego- 
tiations with the union representa- 
tives, who usually resist any at- 
tempt on the part of management 
to change any factor which affects 
the paychecks of their members. 
However, there could be a prior 
agreement that any change af- 
fecting the ratio of payroll to sales 
would be left to an independent 
firm of management engineers, 
working, if necessary, with the 
union. 

To provide for a full under- 
standing of the plan and to further 
the idea that the amount of the 
monthly bonus check is directly 
related to the way everyone in the 
organization cooperates to get out 
the work, a screening committee, 
in the nature of the labor-man- 
agement committees which the CIO 
has long advocated, meets periodi- 
cally. It sifts out suggestions which 
employees make to increase pro- 
duction, and discusses other mat- 
ters relating to the bonus program. 
It is composed of members of the 
union and management, and they 
hear reports on previous month’s 
costs and profits. 

The Canfield management hopes 
that holding out some of the bonus 
in good months to tide over bad 
months will tend to stabilize the 
size of bonus checks and avoid, to 
some measure at least, the dis- 
content which arises when workers 
become used to a standard of living 
they cannot maintain. Bonus 
money, however it arises, soon be- 
comes regarded as a regular part 
of our compensation. Even when 
employees receive the union scale, 
or are paid better than the going 
wage rates for similar work in the 
community, any profit-sharing 
plan becomes a liability when there 
are no profits, but only losses, to 
share, unless employees are con- 
stantly reminded that the bonus 
checks they receive are wholly de- 
pendent upon sales volume. 
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Is your office as pleasant 


F YOU ARE an average business- 
I man, you probably spend as much 
or more of your working hours in 
your office as in your home. Many 


as your home? 


gible, but an important factor in the 
success of any business. 


Goodform aluminum chairs, individ- 
ually adjusted, Super-Filer, the mech- 


such men live in beautiful homes, 
drive fine cars, and yet earn their 
living in dingy, drab offices. 


anized file, and Mode-Maker desks 
frequently pay for themselves in 
added customer and public prestige 
alone. Beyond that they pay further 
dividends to the user in better morale 
and greater efficiency resulting from 
pleasant working surroundings, and 
the use of good office tools. 


For less than the price of a good 
automobile, you can have a beauti- 
fully furnished and decorated office 
that will be a pleasure to work in and 
a source of pride to you for years 
You can hardly hope to do today’s 
job with yesterday's tools if you ex- 
pect to be in business tomorrow. 


to come. 


Such an office not only creates at- 
tractive working surroundings, but 





Call your local GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. A-17, Youngstown 1, 
Ohio,and find out how GF metal 
business furniture will prove to be 
a good investment for you. 


it favorably impresses clients and 
customers. They often judge a busi- 
COOD metal business ness soiely on the impression they 
furniture is a 


COOD investment 


get from its offices. 


This is customer prestige, an intan- 
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Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
MODE-MAKER DESKS « GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 
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Cafeteria eliminates need for assembly room, since parti- New Globe-Wernicke desk units require minimum amount 
tions can be closed (background) to shut off food section of space but provide partial privacy in editorial section 


New Ideas in Office Save Space 


Two walls of the board room have floor-to-ceiling windows. Shipping dock 
(below) has hydraulic unit that can be fitted to trucks of various heights 





AND McNally & Company is 
R one of the most recent com- 
panies to follow the business trend 
of moving from the city to the 
suburbs. 

Formerly spread out on 8 floors 
in downtown Chicago, Rand 
McNally has now consolidated its 
home office in Skokie, Ill. All pro- 
duction is on one floor, and there 
is a smaller second floor area 
housing sales, accounting, and ex- 
ecutive offices. 

Several ideas that Rand McNally 
has worked into its new building 
are interesting and should prove 
helpful to other businesses plan- 
ning to make a move. For example, 
in the new 200-capacity cafeteria, 
there is a sliding partition that 
separates the food section from the 
big, colorfully decorated main 
area. On occasion, the company 
may have an employee meeting, a 
gathering of visitors, or similar 
functions when a large room is 
needed. All that is necessary is for 
the partition to be closed and the 
room looks like any other nice 
meeting room. 

Formal functions are held in the 
same room now and then, with a 
dinner being served. The com- 
pany’s executive round table met 
for dinner there soon after the 
building was occupied, and wives 
were included. Another time the 
company’s 150 salesmen got to- 
gether for the first time, and they 
had a dinner in the room. 

Another innovation in the Rand 
McNally offices is the new desk 


(Continued on page 39) 
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STYLED BY CARL OTTO 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


The new- fashioned individual dictating instrument 
with the trim, book look ... another EDISON first / 


So sturdy... ——— eo ; So light... you simply tuck it 


solid EDISON quality beneath the V.P.’s under your arm—like a book! Take 
striking good looks! It’s built to take 
the toughest daily desk use! Luxuri- 
ously designed, magnificently engi- 
neered, it will win your respect as a 
tireless office companion. 


your V. P. along—to meetings, confer- 
ences, conventions. In the office or at 
home, cross-tow nor cross-country, your 
personal, dependable“secretary” records 


as you go, like a high-speed camera! 


So small... you sow can stip ... there's no comparison 


your desk dictating instrument right between the V. P. and other individual dictating instruments! The 
into your briefcase or bag! No more diagram shows you the measure of Epison’s amazing achieve- 
lugging extra carrying cases around. a ment. The V. P. is smallest, lightest, 
And note: with this pint-sized prodigy ; ——$pussssssssce FYDE A sussaussssres easiest to carry—and it’s Eptson all the 
along, you have complete dictation eae | way, from its unique 4-in-1 control and 
service always available —transcribing eoson ve ' Automatic Dise Positioning to its Dia- 

vs od . mond Recording Yet it's priced below 
et the market! 


as well as dictating. 


f 
\ 


EDISON VOIGEWRITER 


FSSASASSSSSSASSSSsSssSSsssssssSsss Sess sVssessssessesssssssssssesses 


The superb Epison Diamond Disc captures the 
full tonal range of Epison High Definition Re- TAKE 11 MINUTES EDISON ( Ediphone Dir.), 14 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N.J. 
cording. It is standard—and interchangeable—on TO SEE IT IN ACTION! All richt 

all Epison disc equipment. Thus, the V.P. inte- Tose 
grates perfectly with Epison TeLevoice, the new- 
fashioned phone system of dictation, 


send the V. P. and your representative around. 
We'll be glad to demonstrate I'll give them 11 minutes 
the V. P. to you — in only 11 
minutes — at your convenience. NAMI 
No obligation. Send coupon 

or phone nearest Eptson rere COMPAN' 
VorcewriTeR representative 
(see classified directory in ma- 


jor cities). CITY ZONI STATE 


ADDRESS 


Q Edison. 


ee eee ee ee eS 
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How Merchants in San Diego 
Cut Shoplifting 





The San Diego Downtown Association is cooperating with 
police to reduce the amount of merchandise filched from 
its stores. The police approach is through better person- 
nel training, and a college credit course was organized 





By Helen Waterman 


NVENTORY shrinkage costs the 

average retail store an annual 
1.1 per cent of stock (shoplifting 
alone amounted to $75 million in 
1951). 

At the request of the San Diego 
Downtown Association, Police Lt. 
Robert Karrow has designed a 
course being offered to executives 
and management personnel as a 
regular college credit night-school 
class. 

While limited by the law of each 
state, authority to arrest generally 
depends upon seeing the theft in 
its entirety, according to Lt. Kar- 
row. The merchant who thinks 
only of the $3 item going out his 
door makes the mistake of risking 
a charge of false arrest—in the 
criminal, not civil, courts. Police 
officers do not arrest; the mer- 
chant does. The _ police accept 
custody. 

“It may easily happen,” says 
Lt. Karrow, “that your clerk ac- 
cuses a shopper. You arrest upon 
hearsay, and the customer pro- 
duces a sales slip. Courts rightly 
strive to protect the innocent, such 
as the bareheaded cafe patron who 
picks up a hat by mistake. Suppose 
a woman lays down her purse 
while looking at similar purses on 
sale. A clerk may see her leaving 
with her own purse and summon 
the manager. False arrest cases de- 
pend upon each particular jury, 
and often jurors sympathize with 
the suspect.” : 

Lt. Karrow cites a woman who 
protested she had been sick and 
didn’t know what she was doing. 
When apprehended, she carried 
her own purse in a paper sack, and 
had removed the tag from a new 
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one and was chewing it up. A de- 
tective caught the string and pulled 
the tag from her mouth. A jury 
found her guilty, but with a little 
less evidence might have accepted 
her plea. 

Lt. Karrow admits that a legal 
arrest may be difficult, but feels 
any merchant preferring to take a 
calculated risk ought to know what 
is involved. Getting proper evi- 
dence may require following the 
suspect to another store, witness- 
ing a theft, and waiting until he 
is out of this store to make the 
arrest. The reason for not making 
arrests inside is that in modern 
merchandising it is accepted prac- 
tice for customers to carry articles 
to better light or to gather up 
several items from open displays 
before finding a clerk to complete 
the sale. 

With juveniles, legality of evi- 
dence is less important. Since 
juveniles cannot be prosecuted, the 
purpose of arrest is not to send the 
youth to jail, but to straighten him 
out. Because almost all adults have 
stolen, if only a watermelon on a 
dare, some businessmen want to 
“go easy.”’ Lt. Karrow points out 
that the most experienced offender 
is the quickest with, “I won't ever 
do it again, sir!’”” Once away, his 
comment is, ‘“‘Sucker!’’ Parents and 
authorities can see from a record 
of offenses that it is time for re- 
habilitation, but a dozen  mer- 
chants might release the same boy 
and no one would know what the 
others had done. 

Usually the merchant should get 
a statement from the suspect as 
soon as possible. He has a better 
chance than the police, since the 


shoplifter has less time to think 
and often feels, “If I cooperate, he 
may not prosecute.” A third per- 
son should always be present, espe- 
cially if the suspect is a woman. 
A secretary may take notes or use 
a police form; some suspects will 
write in longhand. The _ signed 
statement is evidence at the trial 
or in case of suit. 

Sales clerks can be alerted to 
thefts right under their noses, but 
there is no one “type’’ to watch 
for, since anyone may steal when 
tempted. Women form the largest 
group, then juveniles, but shop- 
lifters also include professional 
men, businessmen, perhaps neigh- 
bors, and friends. 

Losses rise around Christmas 
and during sales, not because the 
professional waits for such crowds, 
but because more morally weak 
persons are in the store and when 
the clerks are rushed and merchan- 
dise scattered they are especially 
tempted. A woman holding out a 
small purchase and cash may get 
impatient when she can’t get 
waited on and put both in her 
purse. The professional may carry 
a “booster box’? wrapped to re- 
semble a legitimate purchase but 
with a false side or bottom. 

Some work in groups. A woman 
may choose a couple of dresses and 
go to the fitting room. The clerk 
sees her trying them on and goes 
to another customer. As soon as 
she is alone the woman hands a 
dress to her accomplice, who leaves 
the store. When challenged, she 
says, ‘“‘Why, some clerk came and 
got it. I supposed she was a clerk! 
You can see I don’t have your old 
dress!’ and she stalks out. 

Often the dress comes back for 
a refund. Lt. Karrow suggests re- 
quiring at least as good identifica- 
tion on returned merchandise as 
on checks to be cashed. 

While recognizing that strictly 
police methods are not always 
practical, since if profits were not 
expected to cover inventory 
shrinkage all stock would be in 
the showcase, Lt. Karrow believes 
that merchants in many communi- 
ties might profitably organize for 
studies that combine merchandis- 
ing and law. 
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MACHINE WITH EXTRA 
KEYBOARD 
This photo-path pattern shows the ac- 
tual head motion of the operator who 
has to think and work in two systems 
not one. Head and mind work harder 


MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 
Operator's head travels only one- 
sixth as far, as proved by this light 
pattern. No bob or weave on the 
compact Monroe Single Keyboard. 


How to make HEADWAY 


against your Calculating Costs 


In cutting your overhead, head travel (the movement of the operator's 
head when making calculations) can be an important factor. When you 
reduce head travel you reduce fatigue . . . improve efficiency . . . and sharply 
reduce costly errors. 


A series of scientific motion photographs made by the U. S. Testing > _<* 
Company, Inc., revealed that the fully automatic Monroe Calculator— comet 
tested* against comparable machines on the same routine business prob- 
lems—reduces head travel much more. Reduces hand travel, eye travel, too. 


The exclusive Monroe Single Keyboard is so compact the operator 
moves her head less, “‘uses’’ it better. This lets the operator work with com- 
plete, undistracted concentration. And—by saving motion and lessening 
fatigue—it makes for maximum figuring efficiency ...keeps personnel 
happier ... far more productive. It actually saves you money! 


Only the Monroe with its famous, exclusive Single Keyboard registers 
zeros and decimals automatically. Only the Monroe frees the operator so 
completely—hand, head and eye—for greater figure output. 


You can see for yourself how you can save time and money with the 
Single Keyboard Monroe Calculator. For additional photographic evi CALCULATING « ADDING 


dence, call your local Monroe man today for a demonstration. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


*Test No. 44156, April 10, 1952 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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One of the general office areas at Walter E. Heller & 
Company, which shows new lighting and other features 


Executive offices open out into this thickly carpeted area, 
which is spacious and attractive to the firm's customers 


Employee Turnover Is Cut 50 Per Cent 
After Remodeling Program 





After a remodeling program was completed at Walter E. 


Heller & Company, turnover was reduced to half of what it 


had been before the offices were redecorated, air condi- 
tioned, treated with acoustic tile, and new furniture added 





MPLOYEE turnover was cut in 

half at Walter E. Heller & 
Company, Chicago, by a recent 
remodeling program that included 
air conditioning, acoustic treat- 
ment, and fluorescent lighting. 

Turnover in 1951 was 30 per 
cent, but in 1952 after the re- 
modeling was completed, that fig- 
ure was sliced down to 15 per cent. 
This 15 per cent turnover was al- 
most entirely in the short service 
bracket, for less than a half dozen 
employees with more than 1 year’s 
service left the company. 

The cost of the remodeling was 
$125,000, which includes the price 
of the new desks in the executive 
and general offices. Metal desks in 
the general offices were made by 
Metal Office Furniture Company, 
and executive office desks were 
custom-designed by James Eppen- 
stein and manufactured by Gar- 
land Furniture Company, Chicago. 

An employee lunch and coffee 
room was built during the re- 
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modeling program, since many em- 
ployees preferred to bring their 
own lunches and eat in the offices 
because of high restaurant prices. 
Too, a great deal of time was lost 
in going down to the restaurant 
in the building for coffee during 
the rest periods. The normal 15- 
minute period was stretched to 25, 
30, or 35 minutes because of the 
rush on the elevators and the 
restaurant. 

With the new lunchroom, Heller 
estimates that the elevator service 
has been relieved 90 per cent. Em- 
ployees spend their coffee time in 
this new room, and many of them 
bring their lunch and eat there. 

The company now occupies 
16,000 square feet on the same 
floor in downtown Chicago, having 
added 3,600 square feet of space 
for remodeling. There are 11 pri- 
vate offices, and the custom-made 
furniture here is of bleached black 
walnut. There are 165 employees in 
the general offices. 


While the drop in turnover can- 
not be attributed to any one fac- 
tor, it can be traced in part to the 
addition of air conditioning, fluo- 
rescent lighting, and acoustical 
treatment, as well as the new 
lunchroom. Before air conditioning 
was installed, desks had to be 
wiped clean every morning, even 
though all offices are cleaned at 
night. Now that windows are never 
opened, the entire offices are much 
cleaner and require no morning 
“touch-up.” 

The remodeling program was 
under the supervision of Lawrence 
A. Petersen, treasurer. He planned 
placement of the various depart- 
ments and aimed to achieve an 
even flow of work. He also made 
the reception room a more com- 
fortable and inviting place. 

Heller recently started a_ profit- 
sharing plan for employees, in ad- 
dition to these plans which had al- 
ready been in effect: Pension, 
hospital and surgical insurance, 
group life insurance, and a bonus 
plan. 

Walter E. Heller & Company is 
said to be the largest finance com- 
pany which is engaged solely in 
financing for industry. It did a 
business volume in excess of $379 
million in 1952, which means that 
its daily business volume per work- 
ing day exceeded $1.5 million. The 
company also has a New York of- 
fice with 40 employees. 
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HERE’S THE HEART OF SENSIMATIC MAGIC 
The exclusive sensing panel di- 
rects the Sensimatic automatically 
through every figuring operation 
and carriage movement. Job selec- 
tor vives choice of four accounting 
operations at the turn of a knob. 
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This new Sensimatic 500, with 19 totals, brings to business a new tool 
of unmatched efficiency for a wide range of accounting operations, such as 
statistical work, sales analysis, payrolls, and the like. 


This new Burroughs, like the other famous Sensimatics, features the exclusive 
sensing panel that gives outstanding versatility, cuts operator effort, makes 
it easy for new operators to attain maximum output in a shorter time. 


Depend on it—the Burroughs Sensimatic 500 has the ready answer 
for your accounting problems. See your Burroughs man today. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 





Company Head Takes to Road to Tell 
Financial Story to Field Force 


HAT happens when a com- 

pany president volunteers to 
explain his company’s finances to 
the employees? 

Do they actually gain an ap- 
preciation of the problems of man- 
agement, or does the dissemination 
of such information disturb the 
management-labor relationship? 

To find out, Robert C. Hood, 35- 
year-old president of Ansul Chemi- 
cal Company of Marinette, Wis. 
pioneer producer of dry chemical 
fire equipment and of industrial 
and refrigerant chemicals—took 
to the road recently. 

Accompanying him to Chicago 
and Philadelphia for 2-day meet- 
ings in each city was a “team”’ of 
nine aides, including company 
Treasurer Stanley Holmquist, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales L. C. 
McKesson, General Sales Manager 
Paul Larimer, and other top of- 
ficials. Their mission, as Mr. Hood 
put it, was to give the sales force 
in the field ‘ta completely honest 
picture” of the company’s financial 
situation and explain to the men 
exactly where they stood in rela- 
tion to the company’s long-range 
program for expansion. Such in- 
formation was given for the first 
time. Previously Ansul had made 
such figures available only to the 
Government and to stockholders. 

Salesmen from the midwest and 
Pacific coast attended the Chicago 


President Robert C. Hood of Ansul Chemical Company 


gives detailed picture of firm's finances to its salesmen 
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meeting; those from the east coast 
came to Philadelphia. At both ses- 
sions, Mr. Hood spelled out the 
company’s income and_ financial 
situation. He explained how much 
money was spent on raw materials, 
salaries, employee benefits, taxes, 
and outside consultants. He re- 
vealed the amounts that went for 
dividends, re-invested earnings, and 
profits. He displayed charts show- 
ing the 10-year growth of the 
company. 

To encourage questions from the 
audience, “listing teams” of six 
men each were formed. The 
theory was that group discussion 
would encourage shy persons to 
participate in the questioning. 

What kind of questions came up? 
As Mr. Hood had guessed, most 
were concerned with the com- 
pany’s future plans and expansion 
rather than with questions about 
the past. Here is a sampling of the 
questions: 

How will the elimination of price 
controls affect the company? (We 
don’t believe there will be much 
effect.) 

What will the company do with 
the money saved by the repeal of 
the excess profits tax? (It will be 
re-invested back into the business 
and go into new products.) 

What percentage of what the 
company spent went to outside 
consultants? (About 1 per cent.) 


When can we expect delivery on 
new products? (When tests are 
completed. ) 

Will the company be looking for 
any international markets as a re- 
sult of the availability of new 
docking facilities at the home 
plant? (Probably yes, depending 
on availability of dollars overseas. ) 

Have there been any plans to 
train sales personnel for manage- 
ment jobs? (The company has 
done some work in that direction, 
though not enough. There will be 
more such work.) 

Would you advise us to invest in 
Ansul stock in view of the com- 
pany’s earnings record? (I couldn't 
advise you on that—that’s up to 
you. You've seen the reports.) 

Will Ansul license its products 
for manufacture in foreign coun- 
tries? (It’s under consideration. ) 

Is Ansul considering selling its 
stock to employees on a preferred 
basis? (Yes, the company is trying 
to work out a satisfactory plan.) 

How many more stockholders 
are there since 2 years ago? 
(There are about double the pre- 
vious number.) 

At the conclusion of the ques- 
tion period, President Hood said, 
“We feel we have gotten consider- 
ably closer to our men in the field 
than we ever have before, and that 
they have a greater understanding 
of management’s many problems.” 


After president's talk, audience broke up into small units 
and had ‘‘buzz sessions’’ for listing questions to be asked 
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... distinctly more than fine quality... 
it’s €000// furniture in an 
office planned* for business © 
efficiency in the gracious manner 


Of course you want the right furniture for your 


space, your needs, your business, and your Leopold 


dealer has it... but beyond that, he will give 


DEALERS 
PROVIDE 
COMPLETE 
OFFICE 


PLANNING . ; . 
Enjoy a completely co-ordinated, more efficient 


you start-to-finish office planning assistance ... in 
terms of color schemes, lighting, sound-proof- 


ing, furniture placement, drapes, floor coverings. 


V , —_— 
— office—for less—by using the wealth of scientific 
planning information your Leopold dealer has 


*Cleburne National Bank, Cleburne, at his finger tips ... consult him today without 
Texas. Installation by the Finger 
Office Equipment Co., Houston, Texas. 


Ht Leq00/a cone ant 


B U p L | N G T 0 N ’ | 0 ca A Member: Wood Office Furniture Institute w 
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obligation, or write: 
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Typical executive office at Bozell & Jacobs has unusual 
desk, made by placing Formica slab on a filing cabinet 


There’s No General 





Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., advertising agency, has new Chicago 


offices, and it has put several ideas into practice which 
can be easily lifted by other types of business. For one 
thing, almost all the 50 employees have their own offices 





Fea every employee in the 
new Chicago offices of Bozell 
& Jacobs, Inc., advertising and 
public relations agency, has his 
own private office. This marks a 
reversal of the design trend which 
produced the “‘general office space.” 

The agency’s new home is com- 
pletely modernized, has air condi- 
tioning, and is sound conditioned 
throughout. 

The interior was completely re- 
constructed to house the staff of 
50 people. The only part of the 
building remaining unchanged is 
the exterior. All partitions, panel- 
ing, and equipment have been new- 
ly installed since it was necessary 
to remodel and modernize the 
interior. 

The traffic pattern at Bozell & 
Jacobs has been divided into four 
major areas: Senior executive, ac- 
count executive and copy, steno- 
graphic, and production and art. 

The senior executive spaces in- 
clude built-in desks, a cork wall, 
and a presentation easel for the 
study of advertising programs. 
Each senior executive selected his 
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own color scheme and was involved 
in the design of his office so that 
the office would express his own 
personality. 

The copy and account executive 
space was designed in such a man- 
ner as to eliminate any cramped 
feeling. Partitions were kept 18 
inches above the floor and reach 
to a height of 614 feet. This design 
permits a sense of privacy around 
each of the occupants, but also al- 
lows for the use of simplified air 
conditioning and floor treatments. 
Wall partitions for the junior ex- 
ecutive section and the steno- 
graphic area are made of Masonite 
“Peg-Board” which is combined 
with acoustical material. The re- 
sultant combination is an acousti- 
cal wall of an attractive pattern 
which permits utilization as a 
pegboard. 

In the copy and account execu- 
tive area, Masonite ‘‘Peg-Board”’ is 
combined with walnut veneers and 
cork. Desks in both the steno- 
graphic and junior executive areas 
are built in. Formica slabs of a 
uniform size were purchased and 


Pegboards are combined with acoustical material to re- 
duce noise and provide privacy in stenographic section 


Office Area Here 


By Paul Eastman 


cut to length to create desk tops, 
typewriter ledges, and shelves for 
books. The’ greenish-blue_ color 
of the Formica was selected to 
avoid the red spectrum in light re- 
flection and relieve eyestrain un- 
der the working conditions imposed 
by copyreading and layout work. 

Lighting is concealed beneath 
bookshelves in all offices. 

The conference room was de- 
signed as an executive workshop 
with switchboard multiple lighting 
effects, television, motion picture 
projector and screen, phonograph, 
and AM and FM radio reception. 
A control room was installed to 
permit dubbing in sound effects on 
silent films. The color scheme is 
beige, chocolate, mustard and 
white. Lighting in the conference 
room was created by the use of a 
plastic “egg crate” ceiling which 
permits the efficient function of 
both high intensity, general light- 
ing and air conditioning. 

Nathan E. Jacobs, president of 
Bozell & Jacobs, occupies the only 
executive office which has a mov- 
able desk. 
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Photocopies in SECONDS! 


Exposed 
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with revolutionary, new 


SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 


CHECK ALL THESE BENEFITS 
FOUND ONLY IN 
TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 


GET ALL THE ANSWERS 


| IN FREE FOLDER | ADDRESS 
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Single Unit 
Economical 

No Installation Charge 
Use Anywhere 
Compact — Sturdy 
Any Length Copy 
Clean 

Versatile 

No Darkroom 

No Running Water 
No Drying Time 
Positive Prints 
Fastest Method 
Simple to Operate 
100°. Accurate 


Two Models 


Remington Rand has done it again. Now a single-unit machine is 
available for the Transcopy method of photocopying... the brand- 
new Transcopy Duplex. This space-saving, time-saving, work- 
saving development gives you, in seconds, positive ready-to-use 
photocopies of any record, written, printed or drawn— up to 1412” 


wide and of any length. 


HERE'S HOW TRANSCOPY DUPLEX WORKS 
Insert the document to be copied, with a sheet of Transcopy 
negative paper, in the front slot of the unit. Electrically driven 
belts carry the sheets thru the unit exposing the print and ejecting 
both sheets thru the second slot. Return the original to normal use 
and insert the exposed negative sheet with a sheet of positive 
Transcopy paper in the third, for development. Again, electrically 
driven rollers pull the sheets thru the developer and eject the 
sheets from the rear slot. Wait just a few seconds for printing to 
take place, separate the sheets and you have a perfect, ready-to- 


use positive print — black printing on white background. 


. ROOM 1923, 315 FOURTH AVE. 

Remington. Bkaraal 01 yo7% 10, wew your 
mw € 

Gentlemen: I am most interested in finding out how I can use 

the Transcopy photocopying method in a single machine. Please 


send me, without obligation, free folder P-344 explaining in 


detail the operation of Transcopy Duplex 


NAME POSITION 


FIRM 
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Rio Grande National Life Insurance Company finds room for 16 salesmen and 2 supervisors in small area by using modern 
small desks. The arrangement here is a solution to the age-old problem of deciding how much space salesmen need 


Here Is Spacesaving Plan 


For Salesmen’s Room 


ROVIDING proper office space 
for salesmen is always a prob- 
lem on at least two counts. 

First, the space, if it is in an 
expensive office building, is al- 
most too costly to tie up for sales- 
men’s use because the salesmen are 
not supposed to spend much time 
in their offices. They are more 
profitable to the company and to 
themselves when they are out sell- 
ing, rather than sitting in their 
offices. 

Second, if the office is too com- 
fortable, there is always the temp- 
tation for the salesmen to remain 
there too much of the time when 
they might be out selling. 


OY 
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Yet salesmen need headquarters 

a place to keep records, to plan 
their work, make telephone calls, 
and write reports and records. 

In its Fort Worth sales office, the 
Rio Grande National Life In- 
surance Company has worked out 
a plan that: (1) Requires a small 
amount of space, (2) gives the 
salesmen plenty of work and stor- 
age space, (3) saves rental costs. 

Using two styles of desks, 16 
salesmen and 2 supervisors have 
been accommodated in an unusual- 
ly small amount of floor space. 

A double row of 30- by 45-inch 
salesmen’s desks (General Fire- 
proofing) is used, with the desks 


back to back, so that the salesmen 
face each other. At the head of 
each of these rows is a similar 
style desk 30 inches by 60 inches 
for the two supervisors. The two 
30- by 45-inch desks (see illustra- 
tion) require the same amount of 
space as the one 60-inch super- 
visor’s desk, facing in a different 
direction. 

Each of the salesmen’s desks has 
one deep file drawer and one shal- 
low drawer for supplies. 

Behind the desks is a_ score- 
board, where sales records are 
posted. The room was planned and 
the furniture installed by Stewart 
Office Supply Company of Dallas. 
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The New 
IBM Electronic 


Data Processing Machines 










WHAT DO THESE TOOLS FOR DEFENSE MEAN TO 


TT Tr} SF FH YOUR BUSINESS? 
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' 
; These machines are a momentous advance 
in electronic computing. They combine 
the great storage capacities and speeds of 
cathode ray tubes, magnetic drums and 
tapes with the tremendous computing 
speeds of electronic tubes. 

Experience gained in designing these 
scientific units and producing them in 
quantity brings new machines for mod- 
ern business far closer to production. 
Specifically planned for business, they will 
, A) Ey a be more versatile and more powerful 


ae = " ag an any business ‘hines in use 
B {| RS k's | : than any bu iness machines now in use. 


= 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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A Cake Is Cut at Armco 


(Continued from page 10) 


the why of his job, as well as the 
how. Our present phrase, ‘know- 
how,’ will become ‘know-why.’ 

“The individual of the future 
will have the benefits of more 
formal schooling. Industry’s work- 
ing force will increase as the popu- 
lation increases. As in the past, 
more machinery and more new 
products will result in creating 
more new jobs. 


“There will be more competition, 
not less, in the years ahead. The 
‘old’ established steel companies 
will find that there will be new- 
comers who themselves will be- 
come ‘old’ and established with the 
passing years. The competition will 
become keener, but the rewards 
will be greater for those com- 
panies that are able to stay at the 
head of the parade of progress.”’ 


‘*How we hated Friday... knocking ourselves out to clean up 


the week’s work. 


“Then the Marchant man showed us how much time a 
Marchant Calculator would save us. 

“It's so simple to run... the very first day we were turning 
out accurate work much faster than ever before. 

“‘Even though our figurework load is getting heavier, our 
Marchants keeps us out of that old end-of-the-week jam. 


‘‘Happy Friday to you all!’’ 


The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to 
show you, on your own work, that MARCHANT is the 
simplest calculator to operate, yet delivers the highest 
figure output. Call him or mail this coupon with your 
business letterhead to get your FREE 


Guide to Modern Figuring Methods 
Iustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. - Oakland 8, California 
A-3 


MARCHANT'S MANY 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
INCLUDE: 

““Push-Button”’ 
Multiplication 
CompleteT hree-Dial Proof 


One-Hand 
Keyboard Control 








In another issue, President 
Sebald talks with his steelmakers 
about the need for profits, that 
much-maligned subject so dear to 
the hearts of troublemakers. Here 
is the way he handles that “hot” 
subject: 

“It is easy to find out if, and 
when, there will be a nationwide 
depression. It will occur when 
most companies do not earn a 
profit. 

“When any one company fails 
to earn a profit, a depression starts 
at that company. If there is but 
one ‘bad’ year, when little or no 
profit is made, there is a short 
period of ‘hard times’ at that com- 
pany. Perhaps the next year it will 
snap out of it, earn a good profit, 
and things will brighten up. But if 
many companies have hard times, 
and profits drop out of sight for a 
long period, then there is a de- 
pression on a nationwide scale. We 
all hope, of course, that that never 
again happens. 

“There’s nothing new about de- 
pressions, or panics, or hard 
times. The Bible tells of ‘lean 


years’ and ‘fat years.’ Any farmer 


can tell you what happens when 
his crops do not, for some reason, 
bring him in enough money. That 
farm has a depression. Whether it 
is the farming business or the steel 
business, people suffer when profits 
disappear.” 

And just to drive the message 
home, the back cover of that issue 
carried a full-page photograph of 
the front gate of an Armco plant 
on which a big sign is hung, 
reading: 

PLANT CLOSED 
COMPANY FAILED 
NOT ABLE TO 

MAKE A PROFIT 


This use of the back cover of the 
employee publication to dramatize 
and drive home ideas which the 
management would like to have the 
Armco folks think about during 
the week has worked out particu- 
larly well. For example, one back 
cover is given over to “The Man 
Who Brings Us Payday”—the man, 
of course, being an Armco sales- 
man. ‘‘When he sells what we make 
we have jobs, we have paydays. 
The orders he brings in provide 
money for our paychecks. If he 
doesn’t do a good job of selling 
our products, we might as well 
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stay home and whittle... For | 

several years, the demand for steel This is the This is the 

has been so great that there “WALK AROUND” TABLE METHOD STACKED BIN METHOD 
wasn’t enough to go around. But 
things are changing now. Soon we 
expect that there will be plenty of 
steel. The Battle of Competition 
will be on. We will be looking for 
our salesmen to bring in a good 
share of the orders. Our salesmen 
keep paychecks coming.” 

Another back cover message dur- 
ing the 1946 vacation season 
showed a group of funmakers 
watching “Old Faithful” at Yellow- 


stone Park. Beneath the large 

photo—taken by an Armco man on HOW MUCH DOES IT COST 7 

his vacation—-was the line, “We , 

Had a $1,750,000 Vacation.” Then | How much do you really know about the cost of gather- 

the explanation: “Vacation pay- | 

ments to Armco men and women 

will total about that much. That is 

a lot of money—and a lot of vaca- typical of almost every office. If your method is any- 

tions.”’ Incidentally, the $1,750,000 thing other thon the one illustrated in the lower right 

vacation figure would be much hand corner, your company is spending hundreds of 

higher today. . dollars needlessly every year—to say nothing of the 
Another back cover advertise- 

ment, in the mail-order style, urged 

employees to “Make Your Own 

Money” by using Armco’s amazing dollar savings of from 40% to 70%, and over 500% 

machines. It featured several “‘tes- increase in efficiency, just return the coupon below 

timonials” from Armco workers for full obligation-free information. 

who told of money they had made 

right in their hometown using 

Armco’s modern machines. “The 

moneymaking machines shown 

here are marvels of the Twentieth 

Century. They cost millions of dol- 

lars. Thousands of your fellow 

Americans (Armco stockholders) 

helped to buy them. You can use 

these machines free to make money 


P 
for your family. This is the Ameri- Vin. 
can way of making money. Learn Ki AKA 
how to use these machines skill- | A. This is the 
fully. We train you, free. We give This is the THOMAS MECHANICAL METHOD— 
you vacations, free. We keep the GATHERING TRAY METHOD fast, convenient, efficient and accu- 
machines repaired, free. We pro- rate... savings of 40% to 70%, 
vide raw materials, free.”” Then 
this footnote: ‘“‘The moneymaking 


opportunities on this page can no tive ead - ( | I 
. . sa ¥ v 
longer be in effect if our company the smallest job. Check MOQWMmNAS ollaters 
is not able to make sufficient coupon for free collating 
profit to stay in business.” euidaetetseoun SPECIALISTS IN PAPER GATHERING 


nian : analysis of your paper 83 SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 
To be sure, the kind of an em- quttasing ents. FROM COAST TO COAST 


ployee relations policy in operation 
at Armco costs money. It repre- 
sents a considerable investment. | THOMAS COLLATORS 
But Mr. Hook and his associates . 30 Church Street, Dept. J 
know that it is money well spent; New York 7, New York 
that it pays off. It not only pays 
off for the stockholders, but also, 
and this is even more important, it 
pays off for 30,000 Armco men and 
women who want to improve their 
position in life and who are willing . COMPANY.........05: 
to pay the price of leadership in 

an organization where skill and | * Portable Table Model does . STREET........ 
application are rewarded. They the work of four girls. 

know the truth of the slogan, “We 

grow with Armco.” 





ing papers? On this poge you will find four different 
ways to collate papers—at least one method is 


annoyance, wasted time, and mad scramble to meet 
last-minute deadlines. If. you are interested in verified 





Please send me folder series No. 110 on: 


Portable Table Model Floor Model | Analysis Sheet 


YOUR NAME 
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Executive Minces No Words 
In Talk on Economics 


By F. C. Minaker 


NE of the outstanding talks— 

perhaps the talk—of the 3-day 
American Management Associa- 
tion’s recent Personnel Conference 
in Chicago was Frank S. Cellier’s 
straight-from-the-shoulder com- 
ments about employee economic 
education. The talk was outstand- 
ing on at least three counts. First, 
it got down to fundamental facts 
about an employee program which, 
to put it bluntly, has been butch- 
ered by more companies than 
one has the heart to count. Second, 
it gave details which indicated 
how important to such a task was 
the training of discussion leaders. 
Third, since the program has been 
tested on some 190,000 employees, 
Mr. Cellier could give his audience 
facts about its evaluation. 

Perhaps one of the clues to the 
program's effectiveness is the na- 
ture of Mr. Cellier’s job—-employee 
education and executive develop- 
ment. (How many companies have 
someone actually in charge of ex- 
ecutive development?) Another 
clue was given when Frank Cellier 
said, “This program is for man- 
agement, too; some _ executives 
have just as many misconceptions 
about the American system as 
their subordinates.” (This would 
be heresy in some companies!) In 
other words, the economic educa- 
tion program is for everybody 
for all employees whether they are 
of executive caliber or rank and 
file. 

Another point made by Frank 
Cellier is one every committee 
charged with developing a_ pro- 
gram of this type should have 
heard. To wit, Frank Cellier 
warned against talking down to 
employees in educating them on 
general economics. “We are not 
dealing with a noble peasantry, but 
with people who went to school 
with us,” he pointed out. “We 
can’t afford to assume they don’t 
know anything about economics.” 

How was the program de- 
veloped? Like all good employee 
programs it took time and thought 

in fact, some 2 years of intensive 
planning went into the program 
before it was released. Included in 
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Frank Cellier, specialist in employee education and ex- 
ecutive development programs at Sears Roebuck, re- 
cently had some rather sharp comments to make about 
employee economics education. He is an authority, 
having tested one program on 190,000 employees 


the program are several films, 
some of which were shown by Mr. 
Cellier to his audience. These films 
are screened for small groups of 
employees at Sears, who then 
meet with specially trained discus- 
sion leaders to talk over the issues 
raised. Since February 1952, when 
the program was released, 2,600 
discussion leaders have met more 
than 71,000 times with employee 
groups. 

Chief purpose of the film series 
and discussion meetings, according 
to Mr. Cellier, is participation 
not indoctrination. ‘‘We are not 
knights in shining armor combat- 
ing socialism,” he remarked. This 
attitude is not based on conjecture 
on the part of Sears, but is backed 
up by previous attitude surveys 
which indicated that what Sears 


employees want most from their 
jobs is a feeling of being part of 
the group—of belonging. They 
want to feel their actions and ideas 
are important to the company. 

So, the film program was de- 
signed, not to convince them of the 
ideas presented on economics, but 
to make them feel that something 
would be done about their com- 
plaints and suggestions—and to 
make sure something was done. 

Mr. Cellier warned that such a 
program will be accepted by em- 
ployees only if they already have 
a friendly and confident attitude 
toward their company. A program 
like Sears has installed is no sub- 
stitute for good employee relations, 
he stated. Its success stems from 
a favorable morale climate, not the 
other way around. 





For Discussion in Yuue 
The problem of giving clear instructions is an annoying one in business, 


yet few company managements seem to be doing anything constructive 
about the problem. On page 11 of this issue is an article on ‘‘Knack of 


Giving Instructions," 


and we recommend it for discussion at June 


meetings, especially where young executives are involved. 


Another recommendation is the article on ‘‘Paying Men to Pull To- 
gether,’ which tells how the Scanlon Plan 


operates at an Eastern firm 
bonuses to payroll savings. 


tying 


The plan was originated by Joseph 


Scanlon, professor 


at MIT. 
NEXT MONTH 


Better organization 
of time. 
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NSE Holds 
Sales School 


ATIONAL Sales Executives, a 

leading association of sales 
and marketing executives, has de- 
veloped a course, or graduate 
school, on sales management and 
marketing. It will be held at 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., from August 10 to 
August 29. 

Twenty full days of lectures, dis- 
cussions, panels, seminars, per- 
sonal conferences, and exposure to 
other sales managers is expected 
to telescope a vast amount of in- 
formation into a brief time. 

The school has been endorsed by 
many leading sales executives, and 
is designed to help men who are 
at least 30 years old, with 2 or 
more years of sales supervisory ex- 
perience. Men attending the school 
should be moving into or prepared 
for higher management positions. 

Registration fee is $25, and resi- 
dent and extension tuition fees, in- 
cluding dormitory, dining hall 
charges, books, and _ classroom 
materials totaling $575 will be pay- 
able upon acceptance to the pro- 
gram, but not later than April 30, 
at the office of National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, Inc., Graduate School of 
Sales Management and Marketing, 
136 East 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Board of Regents of the school 
include such men as Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., president of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp.; 
Stanley C. Allyn, president of Na- 
tional Cash Register Co.; John S. 
Coleman, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company president; Dr. 
Lewis W. Jones, president of 
Rutgers University; Don G. Mit- 
chell, president of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc.; and James D. 
Zellerbach, president of Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from George J. Vinson, 
educational director of NSE, Inc. 

The NSE is also sponsoring a 
voluntary mission of eight top 
gales executives, who left April 23 
for a flying tour of Europe to ex- 
change sales ideas with business 
leaders on the continent. 

Known as Operation Enterprise 
IV, the team will visit 8 countries 
and address 14 large meetings to 
convey the ideas of marketing, 
sales, and distribution that have 
helped build prosperity in this 
country. 
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Stop sticking stamps... 
Start printing stamps! 


postage from loss, damage, theft; 
automatically accounts for postage on 
visible registers. Saves time and effort 


® Geta DM, the desk-model postage 
meter for the small office ... print 
your own postage, any amount 
needed for any kind of mail. 


® The DM prints a meter stamp 

directly on the envelope, with dated 

postmark, and prints your own small 
advertisement, if you like. Has a 
moistener for sealing envelope 
flaps. Even provides postage for 
parcel post. Anyone can learn to 
use it in a few minutes. 


The DM can be set for 
as much postage as you 


want to buy... protects 


— 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
©) Postage 
eter 


Offices in* ind C anada 


Please send free 


Name 


in mailing—and often postage! 


Why put up any longer with old- 
fashioned adhesive stamps, stamp 
licking and sticking? Mail the modern 
way—with metered mail. Call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration. Or send the coupon 
for the free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Hfandy wall chart of new Postal 
Rates for all classes of mail, with 
parcel post map and zone finder 


 «~, 


——— 


el 


PITNEY-Bowes, INC. 


2126 Pacific St.. Stamford, Conn 


hooklet 





versus 


Card Index 
Metal Address Plates 


Stenciled and indexed by 
Standard 
nate nine-tenths of the noise 
half the bulk four-fifths the weight 


and all the mess and jamming metal 


any 
Iypewriter, they elimi- 


one- 


address plates. 

Faster 
prepare for the files. 

Just 
speeds with your metal address plate 
addressing machine. The Elhott 
$250 Model 1250 Addressing Ma- 
chine prints 125 different addresses 
$1,100 Model 


9500 prints 200 different addresses 


to file and vastly faster to 


compare these addressing 


per minute and ou 


per minute. 

\n investment in a change from 
metal address plates to Elliott Ad- 
dress Cards will 
that will amount 
300, of the 
thereafter. 

There are 33 different Elliott Ad- 
dressing Machines priced from $50 
to $15,000, 


result: in 


SAVINYS 


to from 25%, to 


investment every vear 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. D, 153 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Physical Handicap May Be 
Best Recommendation 


Handicapped workers are given job pref- 


By Ross L. Holman 


HENEVER a man applies for 

work at John Hostettler’s 
Auto Laundry at Nashville, Tenn., 
he doesn’t have to conceal his 
bodily defects or make any apology 
for them. In fact, a physical handi- 
cap may be one of his best creden- 
tials, for it is John’s avowed policy 
to give preference to an impaired 
applicant of otherwise equal 
ability. 

Mr. Hostettler has proved his 
| faith by his works, since 10 out of 

16 of his auto mechanics have 

some kind of physical impairment. 
| They do body and fender work, 
| specializing on auto wrecks and 

other work designed to restore 
| each battered-up piece of locomo- 
tion to its original streamlined 
beauty. 

| One disabled employee is deaf, 
| dumb, and over 60 years old. He 
| does car painting, and his work 
stands out so elegantly that John 
wouldn’t risk swapping him for 
any unimpaired youngster alive. 
John says he doesn’t understand 
why any industry refuses to hire 
an older person for a simple job 
but the same industry sees no in- 
consistency in helping a man past 
60 to become President of the 
United States—-the most grueling 
responsibility on earth. 

The deaf-mute was hired 20 
vears ago after he had been fired 
by another auto firm for being a 
deaf-mute. He and his wife were 
facing starvation and foreclosure 
of home when he stumbled onto 
the Nashville Auto Laundry. His 
home is now paid for and he has 
a nice bank account. 

The handicapped men draw the 
same wages as John's competitors 
pay unblemished mechanics doing 
the same kind of work. One of the 
employees is crippled, another has 
a stiff knee joint, and some are 
malarial cases. Some of them lay 
off occasionally 2 or 3 weeks at a 
time to take special hospital treat- 
ment. But they go with John’s 





erence at small firm in Nashville, Tenn. 


blessing, carrying the assurance 
that the job will be waiting on 
return. 

Some of this humane considera- 
tion is an inconvenience to the em- 
ployer, to be sure. But John says 
that the men are so appreciative of 
the opportunity to pull their own 
weight that they express it in a 
loyalty that greatly transcends the 
problem. They rarely ever com- 
plain, they take more pride in 
their work, absenteeism is practi- 
cally nil, and because of their al- 
ready disabled condition, they are 
more cautious than others about 
accidents. John can scarcely re- 
member when the last one oc- 
curred. The firm pays the same 
liability insurance rate as other 
auto firms. 

The employees are _ clannish 
about helping each other. Recently 
one of the disabled workers laid 
off to take treatment for his mala- 
rial condition. While he was under 
medical care, two of his children 
became ill, and the combination of 
circumstances threw such a burden 
on the family that the others raised 
a purse to help meet the expenses 
of the situation. Help was pro- 
vided in another case where the 
wife of one of the handicapped 
workers incurred polio. 

John takes great pride in show- 
ing his public the kind of work his 
employees, despite their handicaps, 
can do. Frequently, when he is 
awarded a contract for rebuilding a 
wrecked car, he calls in a photog- 
rapher to shoot a picture of it in 
its demolished condition. After the 
men have rebuilt it to a brand 
new looking model like something 
just off the assembly line, he shoots 
another picture. The front window 
and walls of his office are lined 
with these “before” and “after” 
shots as a tribute to what his men 
can do. He has never had reason to 
regret this practice, for he gets 
more production for less cost than 
most of his competitors. 
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New Ideas 
Save Space 


(Continued from page 22) 


unit that provides partial privacy 
for some of the more creative 
members of the staff. The Globe- 
Wernicke units permit complete 
air circulation (the offices and por- 
tions of the plant are air condi- 
tioned), and they take up relatively 
little space. 

An idea, developed for ease in 
loading and unloading at the ship- 
ping dock, eliminates metal sheets 
that so often are used in getting 
goods from a truck onto a plat- 
form. Built into the loading plat- 
form are two hydraulic Leva-docks 
which can be adjusted to the 
height of the truck. Then it is a 
simple matter to haul goods from 
the truck to the platform (or vice 
versa) without having to bump 
over raised edges of an improvised 
connecting link between the truck 
and the platform. 

Moving the offices from down- 
town Chicago to the north suburb 
widened the distance between 
these offices and the company’s 
plant in Hammond, Ind. The 40- 
mile distance, however, is covered 
on a tight schedule every working 
day by two station wagons. The 
company still gets its mail from 
the Chicago post office, and the 
first bags of mail are picked up 
early in the morning and loaded 
into one of the station wagons. The 
mail is then in the Skokie offices 
at 7:30 a.m. 

One of the facilities at the new 
offices that is particularly appre 
ciated by many Rand McNally em- 
ployees is the ample parking area 
which is quite a contrast to the 
crowded downtown area. 

Probably one of the most un- 
usual features of the new Rand 
McNally offices is the mural in the 
lobby. It was painted by Siegfried 
Reinhardt, youthful artist from St. 
Louis, who won out over four other 
artists who competed for the privi- 
lege of making the final drawing. 
Each of the five competitors re- 
ceived $750 for preliminary 
sketches, and the winner was 
awarded $7,000 for his work. 

Rand McNally’s new building 
was built by the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and leased to Rand McNally. The 
company’s old building was taken 
over by the Government. 
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GUARANTEED— 


A How-To-Get-Ahead-In- 
Business book guaranteed 
to give executives at all 
levels ideas for more profit- 
able business policies. 


By W. H. CONANT 


...Mr. Conant’s critical articles about outmoded business practices 
now appearing in AMERICAN BUSINESS have aroused so much in- 
terest that we have arranged for a supply of his best seller, ‘““Outworn 
Business Idols,’’ now in its third printing. 


... Here is a thought-provoking book that enables you to evaluate 
business practices and methods through the eyes of one of America’s 
most experienced business consultants. 


... It constructively criticizes habits that may be costing your company thou- 
sands of dollars every year, and points out dozens of ways an executive on the 
way up can make himself more valuable to the business by spotting and cor- 
recting wasteful ways of doing things. 


32 Chapters on Live Business Problems 


. Policies, Methods Grow 11. “We're Just Out of It’ 22. The Time Study Myth 
Stale 12. Less Leisure for Executives 23. Incentives 

. Inventory Souvenirs Let's Not Call a 24. Cash Discount 
Company Training Conference Extravagances 
Programs A Business Is Old at 30 25. Meeting Our Public 

. More Volume Making Orders Stick 26. Sales Meeting Realism 

. How's Our Own Red Safety Is Slipping 27. The Committee Fallacy 
Tape? . Freezing Retail Prices 28. House Organs 

. Low Pressure Selling Stepping Up Retail Sales 29. The Convention Complex 

. Executive Letter Writing Wanted: Employer |. Q 30. Reaping the Customer 

. What Is Service? Procurement the Crop 

. Not in Our Line Pathfinder 31. Business Is Movement 

. A Sales Mirage 2 The Cost Bogy 32. How Are We Doing? 


Send for this much-talked-of book. Use it to check the way things are being done 
in your business. Acquire the objective, critical attitude that enables topflight 
consultants to earn handsome fees and save their clients thousands of dollars 


If you do not agree, after examination, that here is a management tool you 
cannot afford to be without, all you have to do is mail it back to DARTNELL 
within 10 days, and the charge will be canceled, leaving you under no obliga- 
tion whatever. All you risk is the return postage 


= ee 2 & Mail the Coupon for Free Examination 99S eey 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send on approval ‘Outworn Business Idols'’ by W. H. Conant, as ad 
vertised in AMERICAN BUSINESS. Your memo invoice for $4 plus postage will be paid 
promptly or the book will be returned postpaid within 10 days 


Nome Position 
Company 
Address 


City State 
Check for $4 enclosed | Bill me personally 





How Airline Keeps Costs Low, 
Employee Morale High 





American Airlines keeps its costs down by using modern of- 


fice equipment and developing new methods and proce- 


dures; it keeps employee turnover at a minimum by adding 


such things as coffee wagons piloted by uniformed girls 





By Lillian Stemp 


T does not take long for the fiscal 

general offices of the American 
Airlines, Inc., New York City, to 
know that the boss, President C. R. 
Smith, is in town. Any number of 
the personnel are apt to be the 
recipients of notes originating 
from Mr. Smith’s personal type- 
writer. He comments on conditions 
or ideas he may have picked up on 
his frequent, protracted absences 
from the office. 

This personal attention to the 
problems of an airline’s business 
is an important factor in making 
American “not only the biggest, 
but the lowest-cost, operator 
among domestic lines.” 

Management of the company is 
further organized so that personal 
attention can be given to each 
segment of the operation through 
an organization of vice presidents. 
Each has specific responsibilities, 
but when company policy has to 
be set, the staff vice presidents get 
together to form a management 
team. There are vice presidents at 
the Park Avenue offices, at La 
Guardia Field, and in the five 
geographical sales regions. 

Representative, too, of good 
management are the new Park 
Avenue office facilities and the 
supporting detail and procedures 
emanating from these offices to 
operating divisions at the air fields. 

The first time American Air- 
lines went into the black in 1949, 
arrangements were quickly com- 
pleted to move from the old, dimly 
lighted, congested quarters to the 
Park Avenue address. The 60,000 
square feet of space now occupied 
by 500 office employees was de- 
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signed for American’s operation by 
its own property and _ facilities 
division. Space is provided for the 
job rather than the person. De- 
partments are well integrated and 
the number of private offices re- 
duced, but the number of small 
conference and interview rooms 
was increased. 

All of the treasury functions are 
on one floor. In addition, economic 
planning, a part of the treasury 
department, has a library of 1,000 
volumes managed by a full-time 
librarian. The material is used by 
the men who do the traffic fore- 
casting, budget control, and who 
keep up with economical problems 
in the operation of airlines. As 
similar material becomes available 
in city libraries, the volumes are 
retired. 

IBM tabulating equipment makes 
numerous analyses reports avail- 
able to management in its control 
of costs. Cost-of-living increases, 
which affect about 10,000 of 
American’s more than 15.500 em- 
plovees, are run off mechanically 
within 3 days. Experimental work 
is being carried on in the IBM 
room in connection with the take- 
off characteristics of airplanes. 
Computations will be derived from 
IBM equipment for the take- 
off characteristics of the planes at 
American's 1,152 runways, produc- 
ing such information as allowable 
weight based on temperature, alti- 
tude, wind direction and velocity, 
as well as any obstacles present at 
the runways. 

The Park Avenue offices have 
about 310 manual typewriters and 
45 Dictaphones, Ediphones, and 


SoundScribers. A Mimeograph and 
Ditto machine are also employed. 

While the job was the predomi- 
nant factor in the allotment of 
workspace, it was the individual 
who counted when working com- 
fort was planned. Thus, one finds 
good illumination, year-round air 
conditioning, acoustically treated 
ceilings, both luxurious carpeting 
and asphalt tiled floors (treated 
with a nonslip floor finish), and 
the functional use of color through- 
out. Washable plastic over pig- 
ment, applied like wallpaper to 
the walls in corridors, reduced ex- 
cessive maintenance costs and 
helps present a neat appearance 
because it is stain- and mar-proof. 

Voluntary employment turnover 
is low. Employees like what they 
have at American. Twice a day 
coffee- and tea-wagons, piloted by 
smartly uniformed girls, make the 
rounds of the office, adding a touch 
of class to coffeetime. The inno- 
vation has done away with un- 
sightly cups, a battery of coffee- 
making machines, and the treks 
down to the restaurant. 

American’s employees receive 
vacation passes for air transport 
for themselves and their immediate 
families. On August 15, 1951, 
similar privileges were extended 
to American employees in the 
Armed Services. From that date 
to January 1, 1952, Service per- 
sonnel as well as their wives, 
children, mothers, and _ fathers 
used the mileage allowance ex- 
tensively. Most of the requests 
were for that last trip home before 
going overseas. The biggest rush 
to get passes came at the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

As far as is known, all such re- 
quests were granted. The mileage 
allowance has been warmly re- 
ceived. The idea has brought in 
some extra business, too. One 
serviceman got eight of his bud- 
dies to fly American with him 
from Dallas to New York. 

Employees have an opportunity 
to share awards under the sug- 
gestion system. Since the plan was 
adopted 7 years ago, American 
has paid $88,634 for 4,663 ideas. 
Recently a stewardess received 
$50 for suggesting that a button- 
hole be put in the corner of nap- 
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kins used in the meal service 
aboard the planes. The idea was 
tested out on a number of trips 
and the male passengers were very 
enthusiastic about it. 

One of the most prolific sources 
of suggestions is tooling. Ameri- 
can paid an award of $123 for a 
tool suggested by an employee. 
This particular tool stretches the 
paneling between cabin windows 
while the paneling is being in- 
stalled. Formerly, it was necessary 
to heat the fabric with an iron and 
stretch it into place by hand. 

A suggester received $175 for 
an idea to redesign ticket lifted 
envelopes for re-use. Employees 
use this envelope to mail in the 
ticket stubs which they collect 
from the passengers when they 
make their accounting for an in- 
dividual trip. Considerable savings 
resulted by making the envelope 
re-usable. 

Highest award for 1951 went to 
a suggester for his idea to re- 
move the Fiberglas boards used in 
the back cover of Convair seats. 
Their usefulness had never been 
proved anyway. Their elimination 
resulted in a considerable saving 
of material and a saving in Con- 
vair weight, which could be used 
profitably to carry passengers or 
freight. The suggestion paid $713. 
Awards range from $10 to an un- 
limited amount, and they are based 
on 10 per cent of the value received 
by the company. 

The maintenance and_ supply 
departments at the air fields keep 
the airline’s fleet in flying condi- 
tion. But the property accounting 
department at Park Avenue keeps 
detailed records of the planes as 
they go into service and as parts 
are added or replaced. They have 
a unique method of depreciation 
on certain flight equipment. This 
fleet life months method fully de- 
preciates all equipment usable on 
certain types of aircraft at the 
same time as the airplanes. 

As planes go into service, they 
are posted to the life months 
sheet of the fleet of which they are 
a part. Planes are fully depreciated 
in 7 years. The life months book 
has separate monthly depreciation 
percentage computations for each 
type of airplane and for certain 
combinations of types. The com- 
binations are used when equipment 
is interchangeable. 

American Airlines’ personnel is 
kept informed about the organiza- 
tion and each other's activities 
through their employee publica- 
tion, Flagship News, a_ tabloid 
written by professional newsmen. 
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Work-Simplification Program Saves 
162,845 Hours a Year 


(Continued from page 13) 


office program consider motion pic- 
tures that it recently made a 
three-dimensional layout of a 
model example used in the training 
course, animated it, and _ photo- 
graphed it in color. This was their 
first color film; now they hope to 
make all films in color hereafter. 

Ford of Canada has found that 
film-making, besides being the best 
media of instruction, has given a 
boost to those employees involved 
in the work. 

A few examples will illustrate 
the benefits of the office program. 

A central clearing clerk formerly 
transcribed the information on en- 
gineering releases to a set of 
binders on his desk and referred 
to these binders in answering in- 
quiries. The posting operation re- 
tarded the flow of engineering re- 
leases through the department. It 
was readily eliminated by ade- 
quately indexing the master copy 
file and moving it to the central 
clearing clerk’s desk, where the en- 
gineering release itself is referred 
to when answering questions. The 
annual saving resulting from this 
improvement was 640 hours. 

Small savings, multiplied many 
times, amount to a large annual 
total saving. For example, a pro- 
posal for improving the procedure 
in typing purchase orders resulted 
in a saving of only 1 minute and 
6 seconds per order. But when mul- 
tiplied by 113,000, the approximate 
number of orders typed in a year, 
the improvement amounted to a 
net annual saving of 2,104 hours, 
or 9 per cent. It also eliminated 
much unnecessary fatigue, eye- 
strain, and typing errors. 

Originally, the purchase requisi- 
tion card had to be turned over 
six times by the typist while typ- 
ing a purchase order. Also, it was 
found that the purchase order was 
inadequate in design and sequence 
for use of tabular stops and auto- 
matic carriage return. 

As a result of the proposal, a 
new purchase order was designed, 
having as much of the information 
as possible at the left-hand side, 
and making use of four tabular 
stops. The purchase requisition 
card also was redesigned to follow 
closely the typing sequence of the 
new purchase order. Now only one 
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turn of the requisition, instead of 
the former six, is necessary in typ- 
ing an order. 

Somewhat related was the pro- 
cedure of preparing parts releases. 
Each month 45 follow-up men re- 
lease about 10,000 parts to be 
shipped to about 900 vendors. In 
doing so, they must complete 11 
headings for each part, including 
vendor’s name and address, order 
number, shipping destination, etc. 
When the follow-up men have writ- 
ten the rough copies, they indicate 
the number of copies required for 
each vendor, and forward releases 
to the typing department. 

Formerly, the typist inserted the 
required number of carbons, typed 
the release from the follow-up 
man’s freehand copy, typed an en- 
velope for each vendor, and re- 
turned the releases to the follow- 
up man for checking, distribution 
of vendor copies, and filing. 

First, as an improvement, an 
extra copy of the release was in- 
serted in the set to produce a work- 
sheet of the nonvariable informa- 
tion by means of a blackout and 
carbon paper. This worksheet is 
returned to the follow-up man and 
is retained by him until the end of 
the month. In issuing the next re- 
lease to the same vendor, he has to 
fill in only the variable informa- 
tion, thus effecting a saving of 
about half of the handwriting. The 
form was also redesigned to fit 
into a window envelope, thereby 
eliminating typing of the envelope. 
Later, the nonvariable information 
Was put on Addressograph plates 
and the items preprinted at a rate 
of 2,500 a day. An over-all ef- 
ficiency increase of some 65 per 
cent was realized on this procedure. 

The manufacturing budget de- 
partment formerly received daily 
reports of indirect labor charges 
from about 70 different depart- 
ments and posted them to a Ditto 
worksheet form. At the end of the 
week, the daily hours were ac- 
cumulated and posted. Then it was 
learned that the same information 
was available from a record pre- 
pared by another department. By 
simply providing suitable pencils, 
plant departments were able to 
complete a form from which Ozalid 
copies can be produced. The effect 


of this was the complete elimina- 
tion of daily posting, calculations 
of the daily figures to produce a 
weekly total, and follow-up to 
plant departments for missing 
daily reports, if any. 

A monthly restaurant statement 
is prepared by the billing and 
cashier department and forwarded 
to each individual who patronizes 
the company restaurant. The bill 
may be paid at any time during 
the current month. Formerly, pa- 
trons went to the cashier at their 
convenience and paid their bills. 
This frequently interrupted the 
cashier’s other duties, and he be- 
gan thinking of the possible appli- 
cation of work simplification to 
this problem. If all bills were paid 
by check, he could choose his own 
time to make the entries in the 
records and all interruptions would 
be eliminated. The result was a 
new restaurant statement form 
which constitutes a check and is 
preprinted for return to. the 
cashier. The top portion of this 
form carries the employee’s name 
and department, and the lower 
portion is a statement of account, 
in the form of a detachable coun- 
ter check. When an employee re- 
ceives his statement, he merely 
completes the check form and 
mails it to the cashier. 

Checks are accumulated and en- 
tered at a time convenient to the 
cashier, there are no more inter- 
ruptions, no cash to handle, no 
waste of employees’ time in going 
to the cashier’s office, and the 
over-all efficiency increase is esti- 
mated at 96 per cent. 

It is an interesting fact, by the 
way, that all four of the repre- 
sentatives who took the course at 
Lake Placid in 1948 have since 
won notable promotions. Of the 
two who represented the office 
personnel, Leonard Cornutt now is 
manager of the methods and co- 
ordination department, and Clark 
Cornwall is manager of office serv- 
ices. Of the two who represented 
the manufacturing division, Leo 
Harris now is manufacturing en- 
gineering superintendent of the 
new Ford-Oakville plant, while 
Byron Shaw is superintendent of 
industrial engineering administra- 
tion and training. 
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Is Reciprocity 
Good Business? 


(Continued from page 15) 


color, texture, finish, shape, size, 
weight, or durability. And one of 
these modifications may lead to 
sacrifices in design or engineering 
conceptions or may cramp _ the 
scope of the product's originality. 

Production, too, is affected by 
these slight differences of supply 
details. It may mean re-tooling, or 
changes in processes or finishes; 
or changes in receiving, storing, or 
handling incoming shipments. The 
excuses for error that such changes 
give to productive departments in- 
crease the already too great fric- 
tion between production and sales 
personnel. 

Quite the greatest harm, how- 
ever, is inflicted on salespeople, 
from the top echelon down to the 
firing line. Once the idea of corral- 
ling every supplier as a customer 
takes hold, the thought of selling 
the product on its merits alone is 
subordinated. 

The head of a union was quoted 
as saying, “If he sings or plays an 
instrument, he belongs to me.” 
Even thus do salespeople get the 
thought that “if we buy from 
them, their requirements in our 
line belong to us and we will go 
pick up the orders.’”’ What that 
does to sales technique and morale 
is not too hard to imagine. 

And the sales brass becomes ab- 
sorbed in searching out those con- 
cerns which may be in any way 
obligated to their business and in 
organizing pressure on them, ap- 
pealing if necessary to chief ex- 
ecutives for help. A court case in 
Chicago involving huge enterprises 
brought to light the extent to 
which executives iend themselves 
to applying this pressure. 

It is admirable to create sales 
where none existed and to enlarge 
those which have sprouted, but 
there is a public conscience which 
demurs at scant sportsmanship. 
Insofar as big business is involved 
in this practice, the quotation “To 
whom much is given, of him will 
much be expected” applies with 
especial significance. Large enter- 
vrises may well be counted on to 
set the pace in ethics as well as in 
productivity. 

When several suppliers discover 
they are barred from competing by 
reason of reciprocal ties, they do 
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not retire to their lairs and hiber- 
nate. They start something: They 
endeavor to retaliate. Some of 
them fail to do any damage, but 
enough of them break through, as 
an enemy air force is predicted to 
do, to cause appreciable damage. 

The reciprocity-favored supplier 
is not as large a consumer as are 
the combined rejected suppliers. 
Whereas, if they were to have an 
open, fair chance as_ suppliers, 
some percentage of them would 
also be customers in the normal 
course of events. 

“These frustrated suppliers are 
such a negligible fraction of poten- 
tial customers that it doesn’t mat- 
ter if they do get sore,” says a 
sales manager. But would not the 
more factual view be that the one 
favored supplier is an even smaller 
fraction? Yet this same sales man- 
ager is bellicose when his star go- 
getter reports that X Company is 
out of bounds because it gives all 


its business to one of its own 
reciprocating suppliers. 
Reciprocity puts kinks in the 


supply line. The natural stream of 
business thus has too many dams. 
Buying and selling cannot be as 
wide open as a press conference 
but it should not have a grand- 
father’s property restriction 
against new suppliers’ bids. 

It is superfluous to repeat here 
that business depends for success 
as much on suppliers as on cus- 
tomers. However, salespeople find 
this hard to understand; but even 
they become reconciled to it when 
the procurement office puts over 
a deal for a new material which 
gives them an exclusive product 
to sell. For example, consider what 
getting transistors did for a hear- 
ing-aid sales department. It meant 
beating all the radio, television, 
and other electronic enterprises to 
the wire. And in this case that wire 
metaphor is not farfetched. 

Assuming, therefore, that smart 
buying is a full twin to clever sell- 
ing, why should one be allowed to 
cast a spell on the other? Why 
should salespeople lean on_ in- 
fluence instead of on quality, price, 
delivery, and brilliant salesman- 
ship? And salesmanship is what 
men leave behind them when they 
go forth to visit a reciprocity pros- 
pect. Soon they get into the way 
of leaving it behind frequently, 
and in no time at all they have 
lost the quality that made them 
ace salesmen. Who can calculate 
the loss which this entails? 

The lure of reciprocal business 
is that it adds sales with little or 
no sales, or sales promotion, ex- 











pense; and that such business will 
adhere without follow-up. Against 
this is the assurance of losing this 
business if the purchasing office 
finds it necessary or expedient to 
go to another source of supply. 

One of the several weaknesses 
of reciprocal entanglements is the 
natural tendency on the part of the 
seller to insure a wide margin of 
profit on sales which call for re- 
ciprocal buying. When a supplier 
has the leverage of being also a 
customer and feels confident of 
getting the orders on which he 
bids, he has no incentive to hold 
his quotations to a minimum. That, 
he reasons, is the part of his busi- 
ness on which he can make money. 

The answer usually given to dis- 
pute this argument is that com- 
petitive prices are secured to make 
sure the favored supplier’s bid is 
in line. What is not revealed by 
this answer is the fact that these 
competitive quotations are often 
disclosed to the favored supplier 
so that he may meet them. 

But suppliers have an equally 
natural tendency to weary of quot- 
ing prices to purchasers known to 
have securely intrenched suppliers. 
Even the most eager and aggres- 
sive potential suppliers will not 
knowingly continue to be merely 
price-comparing adjuncts to pro- 
curement people who conduct busi- 
ness in this way. 

And is it fair to treat respon- 
sible bidders thus? There is no 
walk of life in which integrity is 
more necessary than in business. 
And competition is so imperatively 
essential to the whole of industry, 
small OR large, that it behooves 
all of industry to be ethical. 

No enterprise can long chart its 
policies to suit its own convenience 
or preference without regard to 
public opinion and the opinions of 
its business contemporaries; even 
if its product is ultraexclusive. 

It would not appear to be in the 
best public interest that a manu- 
facturer which serves it shall buy 
only from suppliers who promise 
to reciprocate, if other sources 
would be better for any reason. 
The dominant legal forces of the 
last two decades looked upon this 
practice as “a weapon of indus- 
trial warfare.’ Good_ business 
acumen does not follow ways 
which give politicians and public 
agitators ammunition for news- 
paper reporters to dramatize un- 
favorably in their accounts of 
business events. 

A self-disciplined industry will 
discourage practices which may 
reasonably be open to criticism. 
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How President 
Budgets Time 


(Continued from page 17) 


his favorite sports—water skiing. 

Although his lack of a planned 
schedule means that Mr. Alsdorf 
does not visit each Cory plant once 
a week or once every two weeks, 
he is no mystery man to his 1,200 
employees. He has a strong in- 
terest in the up-and-coming young 
fellows in the organization, and he 
said there is not a key job in the 
business that does not have several 
capable young men vying for it. 

These youthful employees are 
encouraged to think for them- 
selves, and they know that their 
ideas and suggestions will be given 
recognition. For example, a new 
system involving IBM equipment is 
being installed at the suggestion 
of an employee, even though 
Cory’s outside auditor was not 
sure that it would work. 

There are other similar’ ex- 
amples, and they all indicate that 
Cory management will bend over 
backward to make a success of an 
idea from an employee—rather 
than discourage creative thinking 
on the part of workers, as so often 
happens. 

Once every quarter he meets 
some of these young men, as well 
as other employees who are among 
the 50 members of the Cory Key 
Club. These 50 men are on the “‘fir- 
ing line’ at the manufacturing 
level, and they invite top execu- 
tives to their meetings. These top 
executives answer any questions 
asked by the 50 members, and 
nothing is held back. 

Mr. Alsdorf attends other em- 
ployee gatherings, including sev- 
eral different Christmas parties 
and annual company picnics. 

He has an apartment on 
Chicago's near North Side which 
he uses for meetings, particularly 
when the meetings must be held on 
week ends or in the evenings. His 
home is in a Chicago suburb, where 
he lives with his wife and four 
children. His wife has told him 
that he has an orderly mind, and 
he said that must account for his 
distaste for a messy desk. 

He hates to feel so much pres- 
sure from work that he cannot give 
his best judgment to a problem, 
and that is why he makes sure his 
timetable is not loaded with dozens 
of urgent appointments. 
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Better morale and productivity are found under supervision where ‘‘participative’’ rather 


than ‘‘authoritative’’ management is practiced. The authoritative manager makes up his 


own mind; orders or ‘‘sells’’ people on carrying out his wishes; insists on making the deci- 


sions; is reluctant to recognize he, too, is subject to errors in judgment.—H. E. Lunken, 


vice president, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, from a talk given at recent AMA meeting 
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Charles Bartow receives the 100,000,000th dollar from Republic's Treasurer Tom 
Davis. Others shown: Assistant secretary-treasurer, chief paymaster, paymaster 


Republic Dramatizes $100 Million Payroll 


When Republic Aviation Corp., 
Farmingdale, N. Y., paid out its 
100,000,000th payroll dollar last De- 
cember, a note was enclosed in the 
lucky employee’s pay enveleve notify- 
ing him to report to the treasurer’s 
office at a_ specified time. When 
Charles F. Bartow, who works the 
night shift, reported, Treasurer Tom 
Davis presented him with the 100,- 
000,000th dollar, a $50 Savings Bond, 
and a plaque commemorating the 
event. In making the presentation, 
the treasurer explained that the 
award of the 100,000,000th dollar was 
indicative of the important place Re- 
public Aviation and its 22,000 plane 
builders hold in the economy of Long 
Island. 

In addition to Tom Davis, Republic 
treasurer, others taking part in the 
unusual presentation included Mark 
Veckman, assistant secretary-treas- 
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urer, Frank Schweers, chief pay- 
master, and Frank Orr, paymaster. 

Publicizing the occasion not only 
brought home to Republic Aviation 
employees the importance of the com- 
pany’s huge payroll, but spotlighted 
that payroll in terms of community 
interest. The event was also quite an 
occasion in Charles Bartow’s home 
community. Local merchants awarded 
to him some of the things for which 
he and his 22,000 fellow jet plane 
builders used their wages in 1952 
food, clothing, household items, and 
other essentials. Even the local bank 
started a savings fund for Charles. 

Actually, Republic Aviation’s pay- 
roll exceeded $100 million in 1952 by 
some $10 million—almost 27 per cent 
of the total of $408 million which the 
company has paid out in wages and 
salaries to employees from = 1935 
through 1951 


Company Sets Up Plan 
For Off-Job Safety 


As safety engineers well know, off- 
the-job safety is just as important, 
so far as keeping the employee on 
the job is concerned, as on-the-job 
safety. Off-the-job safety is, however, 
much harder to bring under control, 
and while industry looks upon off-the- 
job accidents as a major production 
hazard, cutting down the 100,000 
deaths and several million injuries 
off the job each year is, to say the 
least, a major task. 

Intensive research and study of 
lost time, accident, and health prob- 
lems among the personnel of more 
than 300 companies employing large 
numbers of people has resulted in the 
developing, by American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, of a packaged off-the-job safety 
program covering all phases of home, 
highway, and personal safety. 

The package, which is now being 
made available to business, manu- 
facturing, and other industrial organi- 
zations, makes use of all proved 
safety educational and promotional 
media such as safety posters, house 
organs, folders, safety letters, em- 
ployee meetings, and safety instruc- 
tion groups. These activities are in- 
tegrated into a well-knit, year-round 
program designed to cut down ab- 
senteeism due to employee mishaps 
occurring after the 5 o’clock whistle 
blows. 

While much of the material to be 
used for this program is now pre- 
pared, new posters and folders will 
be used, too, to supplement the pro- 
gram. In other words, a year’s sup- 
ply of safety material is not sent all 
at once to the company buying the 
“package.”’ Copies of newly prepared 
material will be sent throughout the 
year so that they can be used in com- 
pany publications as scheduled. 
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Profit-Sharing Plans 
That Fail! 


Instead of making a study of suc- 
cessful profit-sharing plans for rank- 
and-file workers, the Profit-Sharing 
Research Foundation, under the 
direction of P. A. Knowlton, decided 
that a study of terminated or dis- 
continued plans would provide a bet- 
ter clue to the reasons why profit- 
sharing plans fail. The study also was 
made to determine to what extent the 
relative frequency or infrequency of 
such terminations justified or refuted 
the claims by some that the record 
of profit sharing is more notable for 
its failures than its successes. 

In making the study of 168 alleged 
discontinuances of such profit-sharing 
plans, many oi the reports of such 
plans proved to be erroneous or re- 
ferred to plans that would not now 
be classified as pro.it-sharing pla.s 
for workers. Of the total, 43 verified 
discontinuances did coniorm to the 
strictest current definitions of profit 
sharing for workers, 11 conformed 
only to looser definitions, and 3 were 
of plans lacking in detail for com- 
plete or satisfactory analysis. 

Not only is the information on dis- 
continuances given in detail, but some 
12 charts show such facts as: Dura- 
tion of abandoned plans; motives for 
installing; reasons for abandonment; 
size of reporting companies; formula 
and yield. 

Though only 32 pages long, this re- 
port contains so much factual infor- 
mation, it is a “must” for any com- 
pany about to install a plan or for 
executives faced with the job of mak- 
ing present plans work successfully. 
Copies, at $1 each, may be secured 
from the Profit-Sharing Research 
Foundation, Long Island City 1, N. Y 


Introduction Card Gets 
New Employees 


Although newspaper advertising, 
radio, television, and billboards have 
been used with success by The 
Warner & Swasey Co., machinery 
manufacturer, to secure new em- 
ployees, one of the most effective 
methods used in 1952 was through 
people already working for W&S. 

Last year, when the backlog of de- 
fense orders for machine tools made 
it necessary to again increase the 
company’s personnel, small green in- 
troduction cards were attached to 
issues of Turret Topics, the Warner & 
Swasey employee magazine. 

Results were so good, that the 
procedure was again followed this 
winter. The card is attached to the 
first page of the magazine, and just 
below it is a column explaining its 
use and the reasons why Warner & 
Swasey is looking for these new 


employees. 
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Service station helper, Elsie Brand, at Sun service station in Mamaroneck, New 


York, one of several women attendants employed recently in that region 


It Isn’t a Man’s World at Sun Oil Company! 


One might expect an oil company 
to be a man’s world, but 10 out of 
every 100 Sun Oil Company em- 
ployees are women— women who play 
an important part in what the public 
thinks of as a man’s business. They 
are engaged in every phase of the 
business. of producing, 
transporting, refining, and market- 
ing oil. 


searching, 


In a recent issue of Our Sun, the 
Sun Oil magazine, more than 30 
photos show the ramifications of 
women's work at Sun Oil. In addition 
to such jobs as secretarial work, re- 
ception work, telephone supervisors, 
bookkeepers, and timekeepers, jobs 
held by women run the gamut of work 
in this big oil company with its far- 
flung activities. The woman worket1 
is a draftsman making charts and 


Survey Shows Why Jobs 


In spite of the tight labor market, 
men and women over 40 years old 


often find it difficult to “close the 
sale” when it comes to getting a job 
A recent survey indicates that any- 
one over 40 looking for a job should 
take stock of himself to make sure 
he is not his own biggest stumbling 
block. Such personality traits as talk- 
ing too much and lack of adaptability 
may be more of a handicap than any 
prejudice against the older worke1 
or the cost of his pension and group 
insurance which are often cited as 
reasons the older worker is not hired 

This consensus of 90 private em- 


maps; a paleontologist studying well 
cuttings for fossils and other signs 
which may indicate the nearness of 
oil; a research chemist studying the 
mechanism of hydrocarbon reactions; 
a spectrometer operator operating a 
complex electronic instrument to 
analyze light hydrocarbons; a tester 
on light liquid hydrocarbons and 
gases; an export supervisor handling 
orders for shipping foreign cargoes 
from United States embarkation 
ports; a geologist; a map changer; a 
medical technician; or a service sta- 
tion helper. 

The service station helper is one 
of the newest jobs opened to women 
These helpers are now being em- 
ployed at several stations in the New 
York area dispensing gasoline, put- 
ting air into tires, and other duties 


Are Hard to Get After 40 


ployment agencies in New York was 
revealed in a survey of job-hunting 
problems and performance of men 
and women over 40 in a survey made 
by the New York State joint legis- 
lative committee on _ problems of 
aging. The committee is headed by 
State Senator Thomas Desmond of 
Newburgh. 

Said Senator Desmond, “Again and 
again the job seeker over 40 spoils 
his own chances of getting a job. He 
talks too much. He shows he has be- 
come set in his ways and opinions, 
and lacks limberness to adapt himself 
to new conditions. 
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Annual Report Styled 
After “Quick” 


One of the most unusual annual re- 
ports to employees for the year 1952 
was the abbreviated financial report 
put together by Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau, Wis. Quick Magazine 
gave Employers Mutuals permission 
to copy its format, so the little re- 
port at first glance looks very much 
like the weekly Quick. On the cover 
is a photo of W. H. Burhop, president 
of Employers Mutuals. Immediately 
above his head is the title “Quick.” 
The remainder of the page indicates 
that the publication is a financial re- 
view for 1952 for employees of Em- 
ployers Mutuals. 

Since Employers Mutuals includes 
two companies—one handling liability 
insurance and one fire insurance, the 
report presents a dual set of figures. 
For conciseness, clarity, and easy 
readability (and attractive layout), 
this little report is highly recom- 
mended to readers faced with the 
problem of getting out a readable re- 
port for employees. The size is also 
recommended, since “Quick” fits into 
handbag or coat pocket. 


Old custom revived: GM Vice Presi- 
dent Newill gives apples to teachers 


Teachers’ Day Is Held 
At Allison 


Teachers’ Day at the Allison Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Indianapolis, 
saw some 170 of the community's 
educators touring plant facilities. The 
tour included sections of the plants 
which manufacture Diesel locomotive 
parts, transmissions operations, and 
jet facilities. Visitors also saw demon- 
stration flights of a T-33 jet and the 
Allison Turbo-Liner at the plant 
hangar. 

Questions were answered during a 
conference period, and luncheon was 
served to the visitors in the office 
cafeteria. After lunch, E. B. Newill, 
Allison general manager and GM 
vice president, presented apples to 
the teachers, following the good old- 
fashioned school-day custom. 
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“Keep ‘em Flying’ giant balloons 
open the dramatic safety campaign 


Giant Balloons Mark 
Safety Drive 


Giant helium-filled balloons soared 
over Pueblo’s open hearth to herald 
the opening of The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corporation’s dramatic 
safety campaign. Carrying the 
painted slogan, “Keep ’em Flying,” 
the balloons soared in the sky until 
the safety record was spoiled by a 
lost-time accident. 

The safety campaign was under the 
guidance of 20 committeemen and in- 
cluded good housekeeping as well as 
safety. “Ambassadors of Safety” were 
placed in charge of all meetings and 
a singing quartet added color. 


Firm’s Magazine Has 
Community Touch 


Appealing to a smaller plant com- 
munity through the interest of non- 
employee as well as employee resi- 
dents was demonstrated recently by 
the Chrysler Corporation in its em- 
ployee publication, the Chrysler Mo- 
tors Magazine. The town, Trenton, 
Mich., was discussed on 9 pages of the 
20-page magazine, copies of which 
were mailed to over 150,000 people, 
including civic and other important 
leaders. 

The article was made “‘newsy”’ bs 
the use of a central figure a ma- 
chinist in the Trenton Chrysler plant 
This employee, Bob Campeau, is pic- 
tured in color on the cover at his ma- 
chine, with his wife and 10-month- 
old son, and in several scenes with 
Village residents and officials. 

The story also includes a brief his- 
tory of the town from 1827, with the 
establishment of one of its first in- 
dustries, a sawmill, to 1952, when 
Chrysler’s new engine plant went 
into operation. The town has grown 
pretty fast with the advent of the 
new Chrysler plant which has drawn 
many hundreds of workers from the 
Detroit industrial area. The new 
plant now employs some 1,000 work- 
ers, but is expected to eventually em- 
ploy about 7,000. 

Free copies of the Chrysler Motors 
Magazine were made available to all 
Trenton residents through the local 
high school or the Wayne County 
Branch Library. 


Quiz Contest Kindles Interest in Plant Safety 


To stimulate interest of employees’ 
families, as well as the employees 
themselves, in plant safety, the 
Bridgeport Works of Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., worked out a ‘“Tel-O- 
Quiz” contest which included cash 
awards in a telephone-type quiz simi- 
lar to that used by many radio sta- 
tions. The program, step by step, was 
as follows: 

1. On the Monday of the week 
selected to start the program, all 
safety bulletin boards carried the 
“Tel-O-Quiz” safety tip of the week 

2. Foremen discussed details of the 
program with their employees in 
“quickie” meetings. 

3. The following week, a represent- 
ative of the safety unit started tele- 
phoning wage earners’ homes. 

1. Person answering the telephone 
in the employee’s home was asked to 
quote exactly the “Tel-O-Quiz” tip 
of the week. 

5. If the correct answer was given, 
a check for $5 was mailed to the per- 
son answering. No further calls were 
made that day. 

6. If an incorrect answer was 
given, as many as 10 additional calls 
were made (if necessary) to secure 
the correct answer for that day 


7. If none of the 10 people called 
rave the correct answer, the $5 
was carried over to the following 
Tuesday. The winner on Tuesday 
would receive $10. If there was no 
winner on Tuesday, Wednesday, o1 
Thursday, the winner on Friday could 
win $25. 

8. No winners at all during the en- 
tire week voided the contest and it 
was started over again the following 
week. 

The contest was run twice month- 
ly for a period of 3 months, with a 
new safety “Tip of the Week” each 
week of the contest. Bulletin boards 
publicized the “Tip of the Week” for 
the entire week preceding all tele- 
phone calls. Employees were en- 
couraged throughout the contest to 
discuss the program with their fami- 
lies, so that someone in the family 
would have the correct safety tip if 
called to the telephone. A total of 
253 homes were called in order to 
secure 29 winners by the time the 
contest ended. 

Such a contest is, of course, more 
easily handled in smaller communities 
where it is not too difficult to stimu- 
late closer relationship between the 
company and employees’ families 
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“3M PLATES SAVE US 
TIME and MONEY!" 


Says G. E. Curnock, Supervisor 
of New York City’s McCrory Stores Corp. 


“WE HAVE USED your 3M Pre-sensitized Grain- 
less Aluminum Plates for over a vear,”’ writes Mr 
Curnock, ‘‘and find them an indispensable unit in our 
production. Their ease of processing and operation, 
plus their consistently fine reproduction, have saved 


Available for the following presses: 








MAKE OF PLATE TYPE OF 
MODEL 
PRESS SIZI CUT 

MULTILITH 1250 10x15 Straight ¢ 

10x15 Pin Bar 

10x15. Serrated 

1300 11'.x20'," Serrated 

2066 151 5x20! Serrated 

2066LD POM X?OL, Serrated 
DAVIDSON 221 and 251 10x16 Straight Cu 
23; 3 16x17!, Straight Cut 




















Pre-sensitized ED All-Aluminum 


PHOTO-OFFSET PLATES 


Made by the makers of “Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape 





Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minr 


also makers of ‘‘Spherekote” Brand Tympan Covers and Frisket Papers, ‘‘Scotct 
lite’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Seotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, “‘Seotct 
Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal"’ Rubberized Coating, ‘““Safety-Walk" Nor 


slip Surfacing, 3M" Abrasives, 3M" Adhesives. General Expert: 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Car 
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us not only countless hours of press time but also 
countless dollars. We wouldn't be without them!” 

You'll say the same...and more...once you've tried 
them! If you do not make your own plates, ask your 


plate maker to furnish 3M Plates on your next job 


GRAINLESS ALUMINUM makes the difference! 
3M PLATES: 1. deliver finest quality printing 2. won't 
oxidize 3. permit easy additions or deletions 4. are conven- 
ient and safe to store 5. deliver perfect re-runs. 
ee Se ea a a aS aaa eee aaa aes 
S d N ’ MINNESOTA MINING & Mec. Co. § 
Dept. ABS3, Printing Products Dit 
en ow. St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Send FREE samples of work done by 3M" PHOTO- 
OFFSET PLATES plus full information and price list 
Let’s make a date to see the “3M” Plate. We do 


do not make our own plates. No. and type of presses 


Name 
Firm 
Address = 


City Zone___State 


Fewest es ee ee ee eee Se 
= eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


se Sew eee eee eee eee eee eo 
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‘To assure a steady increase in the standard of living, industry must find a way to boost 
its physical output the historical three and one-third per cent a year without benefit of a 
larger labor force. But it's going to mean further modernization and utilization of electric 


energy,"’ said James H. Jewell, Westinghouse Electric Corporation vice president, recently 





Switchboard ‘‘In-and-Out"’ 
Register 


THIS clever device will help your 
telephone operator keep track of 
salesmen and executives who leave 
and return to the office frequently 
during the day. Made of walnut and 
maple wood frames, extruded alumi- 
num bars, imprinted plastic facing 
strips, and molded plastic sliding in- 
dicators, the register is durable and 
practical. Names are listed in the 
spaces provided, and as a person en- 
ters, the red indicator opposite his 
name is moved to the “IN” position. 
When he leaves, the indicator is 
moved to the expected time of return. 
If he is not returning, it is moved to 
the “NR” position. The register comes 
in double-faced units that may be 
read and operated from either side. 
Sizes range from 6 to 40 names per 
unit. Optional timing is from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. or 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., with 
either walnut or blonde hardwood 
maple frames. Christie Sales Com- 
pany, Dept. AMB, 1298 Winston 
Road, Cleveland 21, Ohio. 
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Exposure Unit for Offset 
Duplicator 


JUST a few minutes is all it takes to 
make professional halftone picture 
reproducing plates with A. B. Dick’s 





new 106-plate exposure unit. Part of 
a film negative can be exposed with- 
out cutting or remasking it. Exposing 
negatives of uneven thickness is no 
problem, because self-adjusting con- 
tact frame compensates for them. If 
required, pressure between negative 
and plate can be increased with a 
simple adjustment. Work placed on 
the exposure unit can’t slip out of 
position without being noticed, be- 
cause “picture window” design of 
unit keeps work in full view at all 
times. A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W 
Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Il. 
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Multi-Purpose Directors’ 
Room 


ACCEPTABLE directors’ rooms 
usually take up considerable valuable 
space and require quite an _ invest- 
ment, and so are often considered a 
prohibitive extravagance. The one 
shown here, containing the Carlton- 
Surrey directors’ table, was designed 
to serve other purposes as well, such 
as “top echelon” selling. It has 
warmth and beauty. Carlton-Surrey, 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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New Adding Machine Cuts 
Hand Motion 25 Per Cent 


COMPLETE electrification is the 
principle behind National Cash’s new 
“Live Keyboard” adding machine. 
There is no add bar to punch. The 
operator presses the keys to be added 
and the device provides the total 
automatically. Each key is electrified 
and acts as its own motor bar, reduc- 
ing human operations to a minimum. 
The machine also performs subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. Ma- 
chine is available in 5 models, with 
from 7- to 10-column keyboards. The 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton 
9, Ohio. 
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Envelope Keeps 
Wages Private 


THE fellow next in line at the pay 
window will never know what the 
first person gets if his pay check is 
enclosed in a Paycheck Outlook En- 
velope. Nor is it necessary to address 
envelopes, since the window in the 
envelope is designed to line up with 
the name on the check. Made of spe- 
cial, opaque paper, the envelope in- 
sures positive privacy. Outlook En- 
velope Co., 1001 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


Machine Speeds Inner-Office 
Communications 


TWO or more of the new model 
Flexowriters can now be connected 
by a multiple-wire cable to send and 
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receive messages for distances ol 
less than 1 mile. Purchase orders 
can be transmitted from the order 
department to the shipping room on 
these machines, even though the two 
are in different buildings. The send- 
ing machine may prepare a form of 
one sort, while the receiving machine 
prepares either a similar form or a 
different one upon which additional 
data may be locally typed. When not 
being used for teletypewriting, the 
Model FTM Flexowriter may be used 
as a standard automatic typing ma- 
chine. Commercial Controls Corp 
1 Leighton Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y 


““Gadgetless’’ Posting Trays 
More Efficient 


COMBINING speed and ease of 
operation, Diebold’s V-Line Posting 
Tray has been applied to many varied 
office uses. Besides simplifying record- 
keeping, these trays hold duplicator 
masters without smudging or creas- 
ing. Locked-in separators prevent 
records from “riding up” and becom- 
ing dog-eared. Because the separators 
rest and move on a point below the 
lower edge of the records, there is 
100 per cent expansion at the bottom 


of the tray every time a separator is 
moved. Thus records are easier to re- 
move and replace without “jamming.” 
New separators can be added. Die- 
bold, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio 


APEX MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING Divi SION 





Organization Chart Is 
Interchangeable 


ANY change in your organizational! 
setup can be reflected quickly and 
easily in the Coffield organization 
chart by simply removing a card from 
a transparent card holder and in- 
serting the proper name. Chart con- 
sists of a laminated panel, grooved 
horizontally, covered with black, 
green, or maroon felt. The letters, 
vertical and horizontal lines, and 
transparent card holders are die cut 
from white plastic and removable and 
reusable. Any structure may be re- 
moved and a completely new one set 
up quickly. Framed in any desired 
wood finish, charts can be provided 
in any size. Job titles and individual 
names may be typed or hand lettered 
Management Control Charts Co., 
1731 N. Wells St., Chicago 14, Ill 
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CLIP AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY r 


Record Retention— Our Business Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn Street ©¢ Chicago 5, Ill. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 


3%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





_ Basiness VPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
METHODS, TIME STUDY, AND 
WAGE INCENTIVES. “What is a 
‘fair day’s work’? Thousands of pro- 
ductive manhours and wage dollars 
are lost each year in disagreement 
over this concept. What is meant by 
‘methods’? The term may mean one 
thing to the development engineer, 
another to the production engineer, 
and something else to the sales man- 
ager.” These, and hundreds of other 
questionable terms are defined clearly 
and authoritatively in this manual. 
Four years of intensive study have 
gone into the writing of this glossary 
Assembled into a vest-pocket format, 
the glossary is available for $1 from 
The Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, 411 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


MUSIC IN INDUSTRY. The how and 
why of employee participation § in 
musical recreation is explained in de- 
tailed accounts of successful indus- 
trial music programs in this booklet. 
All reprinted from the Industrial 
Sports Journal, the stories give 
others’ experiences as a groundwork 
for establishing music programs, 
from marching bands to choruses, 
organ groups, and guitar classes. 
Booklets are available on request 
from the American Music Conference, 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III 


* * * 


A NEW AVENUE OF REVENUE 
FOR YOU. Retail merchants will find 
this little booklet, sent him by his 
local bank, profitable and informa- 
tive. It tells about a charge account 
service offered by certain banks to 
local merchants. Identification cards 
issued to customers entitles them to 
charge purchases made at any retail 
outlet which is a member of the serv- 
ice. The customer is billed once a 
month by the bank for all purchases 
made. The bank handles all credit, 
accounting, bookkeeping, and collec- 
tion operations for member stores, as 
well as furnishing all the business 


forms necessary. Cost to the mer- 
chant is 5 per cent of the purchase 
price. Interested bankers may obtain 
the booklet free of charge from 


Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, 
Ohio. 


KNOW YOUR CARBURETOR. Since 
every business has gasoline engines 
connected with it in some way, direct- 
ly or indirectly, this booklet should 
prove interesting to everyone. It 
describes, in nontechnical language, 
the basic functions of the carburetor, 
its various parts, and the typical car- 
buretor troubles usually encountered 
and how to correct them. Pocket- 
sized, the booklet is divided into 10 
sections, each of which contains easy- 
to-understand descriptions and de- 
tailed illustrations that portray the 
various carburetor parts and how 
they function. Copies are offered free 
by the Pennsylvania Refining Com- 
pany, 2695 Lisbon Road, Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. 


THE GUIDE TO THE USE OF THE 
MAILS. This 28-page illustrated 
booklet features a complete summary 
of current postal rules and regula- 
tions, including much valuable _in- 
formation. How to make profitable 
use of special reduced mailing rates, 
how to save time at the post office 
important facts about direct-mail ad- 
vertising, how to correct mailing lists 
legal recognition of registered mail, 
post office untouchables, parcel post 
and insurance rates, and how to save 
time and money with commercial in- 
surance are among the subjects 
covered. Copies available from Direct 
Mail Envelope Co., Inc., 15 West 20th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 


CREATING A PLUS VALUE TO 
ASSURE SATISFACTION. This 
beautifully designed booklet takes 
you, pictorially, through the steps 
taken by Remington Rand to insure 
quality products. From the designing 
boards in the research laboratories, 
through the creation of tools for pro- 
duction, along to the final assembly 
line, the picture story shows how 
quality is made an integral part of 
its products. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Remington Rand _ Inc., 
Dealer Sales Division, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


GUIDE TO BETTER PACKING 
AND SHIPPING METHODS. This 
revised catalog is also a handbook for 
packing and shipping information 
Strapping tools and equipment for 
every application are illustrated. Sug- 
gestions on carloading procedures 
have been revised to show newer 
loading techniques, and the latest in- 
formation on pallets, bundles, crates, 
and production line packaging is 
given. Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
2600 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, IIl. 
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WHO. ME? THE TRAVELERS 
1953 BOOK OF STREET AND 
HIGHWAY ACCIDENT DATA. This 
is the nineteenth edition of highway 
safety booklets by The Travelers. 
Statisticians collected and analyzed 
accident reports from all over the 
United States to get data for this 
booklet. ‘“Most of the accidents which 
took last year’s awful toll were 
caused by drivers and pedestrians in 
control of the fateful circumstances 
which led to the accidents. Only you 
can prevent accidents.’ Single copies 
or quantities may be obtained from 
The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE LOGISTICS OF BOXES. A 
colorful 8-page booklet illustrating 
and describing the handling of boxes 
in load units, this contains handling 
tips for receiving material in boxes, 
transporting “boxed” material 
through processing, and_ shipping 
material in boxes. According to the 
booklet, boxes and their variants may 
not be “boxes” at all, but hampers, 
crates, “self-units’” such as pianos, 
refrigerators, radios, rectangular 
piles of sheet or pig metal, or con- 
crete blocks or bundles of shingles. 
Other sections describe “How to 
Build Your Transportation Policy,” 
“Needless Handling Boosts Produc- 
tion Costs,” and “Where the Biggest 
Savings Will Be Found.” The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, 4205 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


IBM ELECTRONIC UTILITIES 
CONTROL. This folder describes the 
various ways IBM Time and Program 
Controls can be used to start and 
stop many mechanical functions with- 
out the need for special wiring. These 
include the operation of relays, sole- 
noids, and motors to open and close 
ventilators, turn heating and _ air- 
conditioning systems on and off, ac- 
tuate flush valves, switch light cir- 
cuits on and off, sound signals, and 
open or lawn sprinklers and 
irrigation equipment. Also described 
is the new IBM Electronic Portable 
Paging System for easy contact with 
“transient” personnel, such as main- 
tenance engineers, plant personnel, 
and executives. Ask for the folder, 
free of charge, from the Director of 
Information, International Business 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


close 
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THE LAMSON AIRTUBE AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCH SYSTEM. This 
new bulletin contains a_ detailed 
analysis of the pneumatic tube sys- 
tem for transporting messages, punch 
cards, small tools, laboratory samples, 
or other small articles from one point 
to any other. Ask for Bulletin 
A-101-52 from Lamson Corporation, 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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SYNCHRONIZE PURCHASING, RE- 
CEIVING, AND PAYING OPERA- 
TIONS WITH OZALID. This circular 
deals with Ozalid’s ability to increase 
the efficiency of business systems. It 
tells how rewriting is eliminated in 
the billing process. When the original 
form is preprinted on_ translucent 
paper, Ozalid make informa- 
tion available to all interested par- 
ties, and give a complete record of all 
phases of a transaction. Ozalid, Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Corp 
Johnson City, New York 
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CRAMER ALUMINUM 
CHAIRS. This silver and 
brochure pictures and 
Cramer’s entire line of job-engineered 
business chairs, from _ secretarial 
models to executive chairs. Special 
features are pictured separately and 
described in detail. Also included is 
a price list, giving the size, weight, 
and upholstery of each chair as well 
as the price. Copies may be obtained 
from Cramer Posture Chair Co., Inc 
1205 Charlotte, Kansas City, Mo 


TEN WAYS TO GET PUBLICITY 
AT A TRADE SHOW is a brochure 
containing the text of a paper read 
at the last Exhibitors Advisory Coun- 
cil meeting. It with methods 
for attracting bigger audiences to a 
company exhibit through advertising, 
publicity, brochures, salesmen, and 
dealers. Publicity techniques at the 
show itself are also discussed. The 
brochure forth the basic ideas 
of a “frequently neglected elemental 
of exhibit operation and _ preshow 
planning.” Banner & Greif, Public 
Zelations, 250 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y. 


deals 


sets 


MEET THE V.P.! Edison's new dic- 
tating instrument, the V.P., is 
scribed in this novel brochure, which 
is an exact replica of the device it- 
self in size, shape, and color! One side 
of the two-dimensional “machine” 
opens up to display a center spread 
with pictures, diagrams, and copy 
stressing the special features of this 
book-look dictating machine. Thomas 
\. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J 


de- 


ALLEGHENY METAL STAINLESS 
WIRE. A 20-page booklet of techni- 
cal data on the application of stain- 
wire, this contains tables 
of physical properties, corrosion re- 
sistance, and analysis of the various 
grades of Allegheny Metal. Also dis- 
cussed are the principal uses of stain- 
less wire, such as cold heading, weav- 
ing, heat resisting belts, rope, spring 
wire, slide forming, and welding and 
winding. Copies of the booklet are 
available on request from Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Advertising De- 
partment, 2020 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa 
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GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL 


THE BOARDMASTER SYSTEM 
% Graphic Picture of Your Operations — Spotlighted by Color 
te Facts at a Glance — Saves Time, Money, Prevents Errors 
% Simple and Flexible. Write on Cards, Snap in Grooves 
3 Made of Metal. Compact, Attractive. Over 40,000 in Use 

Some Typical Applications 
PRODUCTION © TRAFFIC © SALES 

INVENTORY © SCHEDULING 

LOADING * AND MANY OTHERS 


24-Page Illustrated 
FREE ) sookter no. a200 
Without Obligation 
Write Today for Your Copy 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
. 
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RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy - Increases Production 





PRICE INCLUDING 
NEW TELESCOPIC 
EYEGUIDE 


TELESCOPIC EYEGUIDE 


Accommodates all widths of copy from a machine 
tape to 20 inches. 


=a 


EYEGUIDE CONTRACTED 


fE 20" 


EYEGUIDE EXTENDED 
FREE TRIAL OFFER Write, asking us to send youa 


RITE-LINE Copyholder with the understanding you may 
return it without charge within ten days. 


1025—15th Street, N. W. 
RITE-LINE CORP. S cairennnag gg 











The Dartnell 
Sales Manager’s 
Handbook 





Forty-eight sections— 
1,150 pages — covering 
every detail of operating a 
sales department. It will 
provide the answers to your 
questions on sales policy 
and sales supervision. Price 
$12.50, plus postage. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 40 - - ILLINOIS 
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CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE. By Albert 
F. Chapin. Written primarily as a 
textbook, this volume might also be 
used as a reference guide for people 
in credit work. 

The book, a sixth edition, has been 
thoroughly revised and covers the 
practical management of credits and 
collections in the financing, manu- 
facturing, and wholesaling fields. 

The author is professor emeritus 
of finance, New York University. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
584 pages. $6.00. 


FORD AT FIFTY. Another excellent 
business history volume, Ford at 
Fifty is really a picture story of the 
automobile industry. Many of the 
pictures are in color, and there are 
several drawings that help make the 
book more interesting. 

The picture story opens with a 
study of the changes the automobile 
has brought since 1903 to a typical 
American town, Sacramento, Calif. 
There is an auto for every 1.6 resi- 
dents in California’s capital city, and 
many problems have had to be solved 
as far as automobile traffic and park- 
ing are concerned. 

Henry Ford and his assembly-line 
manufacturing system are discussed, 
and the book takes the reader behind 
the scenes in foundries, steel mills, 
and manufacturing plants. A_ two- 
page color picture map shows how a 
car is put together at a Ford assembly 
plant, and there are color sketches of 
old and new cars produced by Ford 
Motor Company. 

The book was produced editorially 
by Picture Press, Inc., New York 
City. The staff was headed by Joseph 
J. Thorndike, Jr., former managing 
editor of Life, and the text was writ- 
ten by Joe McCarthy, managing edi- 
tor of Yank during World War II and 
now a free lance. Simon and Schus- 
ter, 630 Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 108 pages. 
$2.95. 


PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN: 
CHARLES GATES DAWES. By Bas- 
com N. Timmons. Businessmen will 
be especially interested in this well- 
written book by a Washington cor- 
respondent who knew General Dawes 
intimately for over 40 years. It tells 
of his long term of public service as 
Vice President of the United States, 
Ambassador to Great Britain, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, first Director 
of the Budget, as a power in the 
Republican Party, and as a Chicago 
banker, lawyer, and business leader. 
Written from private papers, the 


book reveals what took place behind 
the scenes during the financial upsets 
of the period. 

At the time of the panic of 1907, 
Mr. Dawes, then president of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
played a leading part in keeping the 
Chicago banks open through the is- 
suance of clearing house certificates, 
guaranteed by all Chicago banks, 
which circulated as currency. This 
1907 panic, which had its beginning 
in the failure of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company of New York, hit the 
country with hurricane force. 

“Never,” writes Mr. Timmons, “had 
a financial panic come so unexpected- 
ly. It came at a time when the 
country was harvesting bountiful 
crops and selling them at good prices. 
Mines, mills, and manufacturing com- 
panies were busy. Railroads had more 
freight than they could haul. Labor 
was fully employed. Almost at the 
very moment when the Knicker- 
bocker bank was failing, President 
(Theodore) Roosevelt boasted of the 
strength of the nation’s financial 
structure in a speech at Nashville. 

“The effect of the New York failure 
was felt throughout the country. For 
nearly a decade, Mr. Dawes had been 
advocating an emergency currency 
for just such a situation. Now the 
panic was upon the country and the 
country had no more means to fight 
it than it had in 1893.” 

As the depression dragged on, Mr. 
Dawes, with Ogden Armour and 
James A. Patten as partners, ar- 
ranged to operate wagons to feed 
thousands of hungry Chicagoans at 
their own expense. That year, he 
wrote in his diary this advice to his 
children: 

“This is my forty-first year of life. 
As I look back, I can see how little 
worth while it has been, except inso- 
far as I have made it useful to others. 
I can safely say to you children now, 
that the greatest pleasure I can have 
is in thinking, as I am tonight, of the 
people I have helped or helped to help 
themselves. 

“So order your life that, as the 
years pass, you can look back upon 
them as affording you the chance to 
help the struggling, who without your 
aid might have sunk. I want you to 
know that to me, charity has always 
seemed the greatest virtue. Help 
people, and then you will be helped, 
perhaps, when the Lord settles your 
accounts and you sorely need it. To 
charity add other virtues, but remem- 
ber that without charity there can 
be no salvation and no real character 
that will avail.” Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, Inc., 283 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 344 pages. $5.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


ROSS L. HOLMAN’s article on physically 
handicapped workers in this issue is 
his first for AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Magazine, although he has had ar- 
ticles published in Collier’s, Pageant, 
Coronet, American Mercury, and 
Your Life. A free-lance writer, Mr. 
Holman hails from Nashville, Tenn. 


HELEN WATERMAN, whose article on 
cutting shoplifting in San Diego ap- 
pears in this issue, has been a con- 
tributor to AMERICAN BUSINESS for 
several years, in addition to writing 
popular psychology articles for Your 
Life. She is a free-lance writer from 
La Mesa, Calif. 


DWIGHT BAIRD’s article this month 
deals with Ford Motor Company. As 
usual, his contacts in the automotive 
industry’s capitol enable him to 
catch the pulse-beat of the systems 
and methods used by these giants of 
the business world to increase pro- 
duction and efficiency in the office. 


LILLIAN STEMP, writer and field editor 
of safety and personnel news for a 
number of publications, has been a 
steady contributor to AMERICAN 
BUSINESS since 1945. This month’s 
article deals with the thinking be- 
hind American Airline’s employee 


policy. 


BRUCE L. SMYTH’s article on how to 
get the best results from systems 
work is the second in a series of three 
articles covering central systems de- 
partments. Mr. Smyth, who has 
spent many years in systems ad- 
ministration, was recently made as- 
sistant vice president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. He also 
teaches at Northwestern University 


W. H. CONANT, this month, poses the 
question: “Is reciprocal buying and 
selling good business?” Although Mr 
Conant has a wealth of experience as 
a management consultant on which 
to base his conclusions, the contro- 
versial nature of the subject is re- 
vealed in the comments accompanying 
the article. 


Eugene Whitmore, Wells Norris, and 
F. C. Minaker are members of the 
editorial staff of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Business Forms 





More for YOUR 
BUSINESS FORMS 
PRINTING DOLLAR 


Take advantage of these SPECIAL FACILITIES, 
now being used to cut printing costs by leading 
industries throughout the country. Our nation- 
wide service guarantees you satisfaction. 


Send samples for prices 


2 +t AVE WN NASHYV TENN 


Cullom s Ghertner Co. 


to-k 4 a». » - 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 43 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. 
Identity covered; present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO. 


41 Enright, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Business Booklets 





“HOW TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS” 
by L. E. Frailey 


If you write or dictate letters you'll find 

a stimulus in this new pocket-size booklet 

by “Cy” Frailey. Sample copy, 40 cents. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 
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OMPETITION is getting keener. Selling 

is getting tougher. But businessmen think 
this is a healthy development and nothing to 
worry about. ILarlow IL. Curtice, president of 
General Motors Corporation, speaking in New 
York, voiced the thinking of most industrial 
leaders when he said: “We in General Motors 
are optimistic for our country as we look ahead 
... Our industry, as well as American business 
generally, has always thrived on competition. 
We in General Motors welcome it . Our 
population is growing at a much faster rate 
than we anticipated a few vears ago... More 
people are employed than ever before. Dis- 
posable income per person employed—after 
price and tax adjustments—is 20 per cent 


greater than in 1940... The number of house- 
holds has increased 30 per cent since 1940 

114 times the rate of population increase. This 
is particularly significant. It is a true index of 
an improved standard of living. It means an 
expanding market for automobiles and prac- 
tically everything else.” Yes, the boom may be 


fading, but in its place we should enjoy a 
sounder prosperity with ample opportunity 
for those not afraid to venture. 


* * * 


Speaking of opportunities, as a former 
Swift employee, we would like to second an 
observation by John Holmes, president of 
Swift & Company, in a message to the 65,000 
holders of Swift stock: “I have always had 
great faith in the eagerness of our people to 
grasp) opportunities, in their courage and 
ability to get the job done. That faith has been 
confirmed, Our record of improved earnings 
during 1952 was a good test of their strength. 
But we think it was just a good start—a 
demonstration of what can be done.” Inciden- 
tally, it is worth noting that out of 2,000 Swift 
men in key management jobs, 94 per cent 
started at the bottom. Only 6 per cent started 
ata higher level. [t pays to train your own. 

A never-failing source of wonder to most 
businessmen is how big industrial enterprises, 
with many diversified divisions and depart- 
ments, can operate so efficiently. The late 


Lammot du Pont gave us a clue when he 
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once said that the secret of Du Pont’s growth 
over the years was due to its policy of reward- 
ing good performance on the part of its ex- 
ecutives as well as holding individuals account- 
able for unsatisfactory performance. 


* * * 


Jim Nance of Packard Motor Car Co. is 
another businessman who refuses to get scared 
by predictions of gloom. He told stockholders 
Packard proposes to meet any letdown in buy- 
ing by redoubled selling. A’ series of con- 
ferences aimed at training new salesmen and 
retraining the older men on the sales force is 
already under way. As competition stiffens, 
new products, new methods, new management 
attitudes are required to beat a slowup. It has 
been done before. It can be done again. But it 
won't be done if we persist in trying to solve 
1953 problems with 1943 thinking. 


* * * 


One thing that especially needs attention is 
the way business is wasting manpower. With 
salaries and wages at an all-time high, James 
II. Jewell, vice president of Westinghouse 
Klectrie Corp., reminded the members of the 
Edison Electric Institute that it is time to 
check the variation in efficiency in industries 
and in companies. “For example,” he said, 
“United States Steel reports that the hourly 
cost of wage employees including fringe bene- 
fits), which was $0.94 in 1940, increased to 
$2.39 after the sixth round of pay increases.” 
That should give any management man pause. 
Before it is too late, we must find more ways to 
make better use of our manpower, not only in 
production, but also in the office and in selling. 
Better trained salesmen will help, but the real 
answer to this problem of how we are going 
to offset the pending stretchout in defense 
spending is more salesmen. ‘Too many of us 
worry about sales potentials when we do not 
have the trained manpower to cover one- 
quarter of our known market efficiently. ‘Too 
many sales organizations, following dogmatic 
formulas for allocating territories, are spread- 
ing themselves too thin. Are we kidding our- 
selves that the low-cost selling of the boom 
vears will last forever’ The gravy train looks 
as though it has come to a hill——J. C. AL. 
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save us over $200,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 9 months!”’ —pousiepay & company, INC., new vork 


“Accounting systems and time-saving 
equipment in a major publishing house 
such as ours (we ship approximately 
50,000,000 books a year) are of para- 
mount importance. 

“We depend on National Accounting 
Machines in our Book Club mail rooms 
and to handle our payroll and account- 
ing work. We use National Cash Regis- 
ters in the Doubleday Book Shops and 
company cafeteria. The result is a com- 
plete, integrated sales-accounting system 
that provides control over all transac- 


tions, and also furnishes valuable in 
formation to management. 

“Our National Machines pay for 
themselves every 9 months, for they 
save us over $200,000 a year. And 
National’s ease of operation makes it 
simple to train operators and keep them 
happy—another reason why we've or- 
dered 4 more National “Class 31” Ac- 
counting Machines.” 


mm 0 Me Medan 


Treas., Doubleday & Co., Inc 





No matter what the size or type of your 
business, National Machines increase effi- 
ciency and soon pay for themselves out of 
the money they save. On many jobs, Na- 
tionals do up to 24 of the accounting work 
automatically! Call your nearby National 
representative today. Let him show you now 
much you'll save with the National System 


adapted to your needs. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payvron 9, on10 
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The Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E Accounting Machine 


MECHANICAL BRAIN 


direct all your accounting! 





Here is a fully automatic, low-cost machine 
for all phases of your accounting. A machine 
that will save you time, money and effort. 


It’s the much-talked-of Underwood Sund- 
strand Model E Accounting Machine... on 
which you, too, can post a wide variety of 
records. 

The Model E has a ‘‘mechanical brain’’—a 
control plate that actually directs every auto- 
matic operation . . . speeds work and prac- 
tically stops errors. 


And here’s another feature that you'll 
always give thanks for . . . the famous, fast, 
accurate touch-operated Sundstrand 10-key 
keyboard. The keyboard that Underwood 
developed scientifically so that you can turn 
out more work, more easily and in less time. 


Whether your company is large or small, 


Underwood has just the right accounting ma- 
chine for every purpose...for every purse.* 

For instance, the Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E, illustrated, has 2 registers... the 
Model C has 5 registers...the Model D, 
10 registers. 

Call your local Underwood office today for 
a demonstration of the accounting machine 
best suited for your use. 


*Price starts at $1483 plustaxes Subsect tochange without notice. 


Underwood Corporation 
Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... 
Typewriters ... Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Torontol1,Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere woe 
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